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ARCH ZOLOGY OF THE WORD COCKNEY. 


Tue attributes of a ‘Cockney’—a term exclusively 
applied to a native of London—are fast passing away. 
His chief characteristics arose from his being always 
confined within the walls of ‘The City;’ for, seldom 
ranging beyond them, he had the credit of being igno- 
rant of rural affairs, and indeed of everything which 
did not exist within the bounds of London. Now, 
however, every day lessens the number of Londoners 
to whom such circumscribed notions can be fairly at- 
tributed. The spread of knowledge has dispelled his 
prejudices, and the locomotive advantages of steam 
have enlarged his sphere of actual observation. The 
Cockney is fast becoming a character of past time, and 
Cockneyism a matter of history. 

As it is always pleasant to preserve fading traditions, 
we purpose saying a word or two on the origin of the 
term Cockney, and on the peculiarities of the almost ex- 
tinct class to whom it is applied. 

A Cockney is a denizen of Cockaigne, a nick-name 
for the overgrown capital which William Cobbett called 
‘The Great Wen,’ and which has also received the titles 
of the ‘Great Metropolis,’ the ‘Modern Babylon,’ and 
many other less apt but equally humorous designations. 
Etymologists, in tracing the origin of the term Cock- 
aigne, have pushed their persevering and erudite re- 
searches as far back as the annals of classical Greece. It 
means a land of plenty ; and Pherecratus, a comic author 
of Athens, who was contemporary with Plato, furnished 
the earliest idea on record of the country which after- 
wards got the name of the land of Cockaigne. The 
first description of a place actually so called was given 
in the thirteenth century, in a French poem entitled 
‘The Land of Cockaigne.’ To save our readers trouble 
in endeavouring to ascertain the whereabouts of this 
favoured country, we must premise, that reference to 
the usual sources of geographical information will as- 
suredly fail; for, like the Happy Valley of Rasselas, and 
the Territories of Oberon and Titania, it only existed 
in the pages of a story-book. The poem commences 
by stating that its author having made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, to obtain absolution for his sins, the pope in- 
flicted penance by banishment. On arriving at the 
scene of exile, he was agreeably surprised to find that, 
instead of its being a place of pains and penalties, it was 
the head-quarters of luxurious ease— 


* For in this country—called Cockaigne— 
The more I sleep, the more I gain.” 


It was a perfect larder of good living; the walls of the 
city were made of divers comestibles, the rafters of im- 
mense sausages, the roofs of lard, and the laths of 
barley-sugar. In the streets were tables liberally sup- 
plied with eatables, of which everybody was invited to 


partake ; and there were shops from which goods were to 
be had without money. A river ran through the city, 
which consisted on one side of red wine, and on the other 
of white, whilst three times every week it rained hot 
custards. Concerts and balls were perpetually given; 
and no such thing as disagreement or war was known, 
for people had everything in common. All the females 
were young and engaging; because in this delightful 
country existed the fountain of youth, so that whenever 
a lady began to look old, she had only to drink of the 
waters, and she felt and looked young again. This 
glowing description differs but little from the similar 
one by Pherecratus. Another Greek author, Felecidus 
supplied a few even more luscious traits to the absurd 
picture, which the French writer failed to copy. He 
declared that delicious sweet cakes disputed with equally 
nice bread which should enter the mouth of the visitor 
first, and the fish came into the houses ready fried. 
The Romans added (‘Festival of Tremalum’), that 
tempting little pigs ran about the streets ready roasted. 
From these materials the author of the Land of Cockaigne 
formed his picture; and since his time, Cockaigne, 
adopted probably from the Latin word coquino, to cook, 
has always been used to express a land of plenty. 
Festivals in honour of this fanciful territory were held 
all over Europe till a recent period. The latest account 
of one we find in Keysler’s Travels in Italy, published in 
1778. ‘Among the public entertainments at Naples,’ he 
says, ‘one of the most remarkable is the procession with 
four triumphal cars on the four Sundays immediately 
preceding Lent; the first loaded with bread, the second 
with flesh, the third with vegetables, and the fourth 
with fish. ‘These provisions are piled up very high, 
with musicians placed at the top, and guarded by 
armed men, till they are given up to be pillaged by the 
populace. But that which draws the greatest concourse 
at Naples is the Cocagna or Castle, built according to 
the rules of fortification, and faced all over with pieces 
of beef, bacon, hams, geese, turkeys, and other provi- 
sions, with which the imaginary country of Cocagna is 
said to abound; where the very trunks or branches of 
trees are supposed to be Bologna sausages, This wel- 
come spectacle is exhibited once a-year; and on each 
side of the castle is a fountain running with wine 
during the whole day. A party of soldiers is posted to 
restrain the ardour of the populace till the viceroy appears 
in the balcony, which is the signal for the assault.’ 
Having shown that the ‘Cockney Country’ meant, 
ever since the thirteenth century, a land of good cheer, 
we proceed to state how London came to be distin- 
guished by that flattering appellation. Hicks, in his 
Anglo-Saxon grammar (vol. i. p. 254), explains the 
connexion by remarking that the nick-name Cockney, 
or inhabitant of Cockaigne, was used by the French in 
early times to designate an ease-loving, gluttonous in- 
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dividual. This term was generally applied by the rural 

ulation to the inhabitants of towns and large cities, 
Cesena — duvet to sedentary employments — they 
were supposed to obtain the means of a more luxurious 
life by little exertion. When, therefore, London rose 
to importance, it was looked upon as a city overflow- 
ing with wealth and luxury—a sort of Utopia. This 
idea took its rise, not unreasonably, from the extra- 
ordinary privileges which the citizens exacted from the 
earliest kings of England in return for the loans of 
money which they constantly made to the crown. In- 
deed, up to the protectorate of Cromwell, to be a bur- 
gess of the city of London was to possess privileges 
and immunities of real jiary and social value. It 
is no wonder, then, that the less favoured part of the 
population should give to the metropolis attributes not 
very dissimilar to those of the imaginary country of 
Cockaigne, and should thence call its citizens ‘ Cockneys.’ 

We learn from Dugdale that this nick-name was ap- 
plied to Londoners at a very early period. The lawyers 
of the Temple had a feast held on Candlemas-day 
(28th December), over which a character called king of 
the Cockneys presided. It would appear, from orders 
issued by Henry VIII. in 1517, that this rival majesty 
had taken unto himself a few not very proper privileges, 
and that his subjects had occasionally exceeded the 
bounds of good order, for the bluff monarch enjoins that 
*the king of Cockneys, on Childermas-day, should sit 
and have due service ; and that he and all his officers 
should use honest manner and good order, without any 
waste or destruction making in wine, brawn, chely, or 
other vitails; and also that he, and his marshal, butler, 
and constable marshal, should have their lawful and 
honest commandments by delivery of the officers of 
Christmas, and that the said king of Cockneys, ne none 
of his officers medyl neither in the buttery, nor in the 
Stuard of Christmass his office, upon pain of forty shil- 
lings for every such medling.’ This custom seems to 
have been discontinued after the great rebellion. 

To be a true Cockney, a must be born within 
the sound of the bells of i Church, which, being 
situated in the centre of the city, could be heard in 
every part of it. For in those quiet times, when this 
condition to the title of Cockney was imposed, there 
were few carriages in the streets to drown the peal, loco- 
motion being performed either by means of the river 
Thames, or by horses on soft unpaved streets. In other 
words, then, a Cockney must be born within the walls 
of the city. 

That an unusual love of good eating and drinking, 
and the ability to indulge in the pleasures of the table, 
has perpetuated the designation to the Londoners, is 
scarcely to be doubted. The capital of England has 
always been the metropolis of good fare. The lord 
mayor’s feasts have been celebrated for their profusion 
from the days of William the Conqueror. We have 
seen the bill of fare of a regal banquet given to the 
court of Edward IIL, on the occasion of a tournament 
held in Cheapside, which would excite the longings of 
a modern alderman. Nor has the lustre of these cele- 
brated feasts been dimmed by the lapse of four centuries: 


| on the contrary, all the refinements of the foreign cuisine 


have been added to the substantial roast beef of old 

; of which several ‘ barons’ were prepared alike 
for the royal appetite of the third Edward, and for illus- 
trious visitors who graced his lordship’s tables on the 


| 9th of November last past; that substantial ‘piece de 
resistance 


’ having been from the earliest ages as neces- 
sary to a Guildhall dinner, as the mace to the induc- 
ten. © BAY PY, aoe Se, Ome to a corona- 

on, 

High feeding being so intimately connected with the 
office of chief magistrate, it is no wonder that it should 
extend its influence over the lesser functionaries and in- 
habitants of the city. This influence is so potent, that 
even to this day—when the salient characteristics of 
the genus Cockney are worn down and rounded off by 
the attrition of travel and extended intercourse —the 


main peculiarity of the Londoner is his extraordinary 
solicitude to keep his digestive organs in action. The 
blessings and evils of this life are referred by him to 
food. By the capability a man possesses of giving good 
dinners, he judges of his affluence; and in the lower 
ranks of Cockney life, a neighbour’s private circum- 
stances are invariably judged of by the nature and 
quality of his Sunday dinners. The beggar who appeals 
to the true Cockney by an assurance that he is hungry, 
or that he has a wife and seven starving children, is 
sure of relief; for of all the endless variety of forms 
which human suffering takes, none is so shocking to 
his sympathies as starvation. Some years ago, during 
the banishment of Napoleon Bonaparte to St Helena, a 
gentleman connected with one of the London journals 
happened to draw, in the presence of a Cockney, an 
over-wrought picture of the ex-emperor’s sufferings : he 
mentioned his sudden reversal from boundless regal 
splendour to the narrow conveniences of a remote island 
—torn from all those he held dear in his own country— 
pining in obscurity, neglected and forlorn. Here the 
sympathising listener suppiied from his own imagina- 
tion a finishing touch, ‘And then, poor fellow,’ he ex- 
a ‘perhaps he’s short of victuals too!’ Beyond 


* The force of misery could no further go,’ 


and the kind soul was visibly affected. 

Of lesser Cockney characteristics few traces remain. 
The Londoner of twenty years ago having every hour 
of his time fully occupied in the great business of exist- 
ence, had little leisure for comparing his own know- 
ledge or ideas with more extensively-informed men; 
and as his intercourse lay chiefly with fellow -Cock- 
neys, his notions were bounded, as it were, by the 
bills of mortality. London being acknowledged by 
everybody to be the greatest of cities, its inhabitants, 
he reasoned, must be the greatest people in the world. 
Hence Cockneys constituted themselves and their city 
a standard by which to judge of everything else in 
nature. Whenever they had to make a simile, one 
member of the comparison was sure to be something 
belonging to themselves or to their native Babylon. A 
Cockney who, by some extraordinary train of events, 
found himself at the summit of one of the Alps, would 
be less struck with the stupendous grandeur of the 
scenery, than with the glorious exaltation of finding 
himself 


_ * Ninety-ttine times as high as St Paul's.’ 


Place him in the Polar regions, and he would measure the | 


thickness of the ice not in inches, but by its being so 
much thicker than the ice in the Serpentine or in the 
London Docks. It is characteristic of a Londoner, also, 
that his comparisons will be always in favour of London 
and its attributes. ‘ The best ofeverything,’ he tells you, 
‘exists in London.’ A city shopman, having been pressed 
into the sea-service, and captured by the French, de- 
scribed in a letter to his friends the horrors of his 
prison, mentioning that it was overrun with rats: ‘ but 
they are lean, half-starved wretches,’ he added; ‘and 
nothing to compare to our London rats.’ 

This onable prejudice in favour of the great 
metropolis abated, the Londoner is generally acknow- 
ledged to be far above the ordinary run of mankind in 
shrewdness. Constantly moving amidst the most bust- 
ling of life’s scenes—revolving in a whirl of occupation 
—he knows the value of time, and makes the most of 
it. Hence he is quick in his observations, in his mo- 
tions, in his speech. He sees at a glance what others 
dawdle and. ponder over. He begins and finishes a 
transaction while a provincial rival is ‘turning the 
matter over in his mind.’ His questions are catego- 
rical, and his replies direct and decisive. In trade, 
he loses but little time in buying and selling. ‘That's 
my price,’ he will say, if he be a purchaser; ‘take it 
or leave it:’ and according to the ly, so he buys or 


not; but the affair must be settled in a minute. He 
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eats, walks, and even takes pleasure in a hurry. These 
habits render the Londoner rather pert and authori- 
tative in his manner to strangers ; but without his mean- 
ing to be so, for it is natural to him. To contradict him 
is to excite, instead of anger, pity at the dissenter’s 
ignorance; for it is his comfortable creed, that all who 
disagree with him are in the wrong. 

As the rustics retain their local dialects, so unedu- 
cated Londoners (amongst which class real Cockneys 
are now only to be found) cling, with a fondness which 
no intercommunication can subdue, to their peculiarities 
of speech. They have a great aversion to the aspirate 
h, and so obstinately substitute the v for the w, that 
where the u gets a double sound, they put themselves 
to the trouble of inserting the v, even if it be in the 
middle of a word. Thus they prefer saying Avaurter 
to quarter, and kveer t6 queer. Present participles are 
not considered complete without a prefixed a: hence 
they are invariably a-coming or a-going. It is in Lon- 
don, also, amongst the lowest orders, that the basest of 
coined words—slang, is most used. 

As we have before remarked, Cockneyism is fast 
wearing away. Facilities of intercourse with the pro- 
vinces and with foreign countries, 


‘ Modestly discover 
That of themselves which yet they knew not of,’ 


and have thus taken from Cockneys their self, or rather 
city esteem. Still, they retain the quality from which 
they derived their appellation ; for now, as ever, the best 
dinners and the best feeders in the empire are to be 
found within a radius of two miles of the Royal Ex- 
change. 


THE FIRST LADY OF LORETTO. 
BY FRANCES BROWNE. 


‘ Never have I seen the carnival so joyously celebrated, 
nor the devotions of this holy day so carelessly at- 
tended,’ said Cardinal Montalto to his faithful servant 
Ludivico, as they stood together on the evening of the 
first day of Lent under the vast and now silent dome of 
the great St Peter’s, 

Cardinal Montalto was one to whom even the con- 
clave looked up with reverence ; his great learning—for 
he was esteemed one of the best theologians of his time, 
and skilled in the most abstruse questions of contro- 
versy—was equalled only by his zealous and somewhat 
ascetic piety, which eminently qualified him for his 
office of consultor of the Inquisition, and peculiarly re- 
commended him to the favour of the reigning pontiff, 
Gregory XIII. His life was without reproach, and his 
orthodoxy above suspicion; yet it seemed that there was 
less of love than fear in the deference with which the 
cardinal was almost universally regarded. He had 
wrought his way up, it was said, from a very humble 
origin, through the austerities and labours of the Fran- 
ciscans, whose vows he had taken while yet a child, but 
had ever been looked on less as a brother than a censor 
of the order; and now, though their vicar-general and 
controversial champion, of whom the brethren might 
well be proud, they loved him as little as they had 
done twenty years before, when, as Fra Felix Peretti, 
he had been driven from their convent in Venice for his 
censorious sanctity. ‘It was even supposed that the 
honours which his holiness showered upon him were 
rather bestowed for the good of the church than the love 
of the man; for the easy and cheerful character of the 
old pope formed a strange contrast with the zeal and 
austerity of the cardinal, whose piety belonged rather 
to the iron than the golden age of religion. Yet there 
was one individual of all Montalto had ever known, 
and of all who had ever known him, though many 
they were, of high and low estate, and only one who 
loved him, and whom, if he did not love—for there 
seemed no room for the gentler affections in his strong 


nature—at least he trusted, and that individual was his 
servant Ludivico. How long he had been in the car- 
dinal’s service, none in Rome could tell, for his master 
and he had grown gray together, and years had made 
them friends; but, saving that both were natives of the 
March of Picena, there seemed no other bond of union 
between them, for Ludivico had no share in either his 
master’s zeal or piety, but was still an honest and faith- 
ful peasant, as he had been born; more strict, indeed, in 
the performance of his devotional duties than most 
peasants of the period; but that was by command of his 
master, and Ludivico knew no other law. 

The last tinge of sunset was fading from the modern 
palaces and old eternal ruins of Rome, and the gray of 
the deepening twilight filled the vast but deserted temple 
in which they stood. The cardinal had that day offi- 
ciated as the pope’s own substitute (for such tasks of 
late had often devolved on him, as the increasing age 
and infirmity of Gregory seemed strangely augmented 
since the last intimation he received of the weakness 
of the pontificate in the celebrated bandit Marianazzo’s 
refusal to accept a pardon from his hand); but the last 
of the worshippers had departed, and nothing remained 
in the great church but the lamp still burning on the 
altar, and the cardinal, with Ludivico behind him, his 
tall figure slightly bent as he leant upon his staff, and 
his dark immoveable countenance turned with an earnest 
look of old recollection to a beautiful picture of the 
virgin that hung immediately above the shrine. Many 
an eye, indeed, had turned with admiration to that pic- 
ture as well as that of the cardinal, but none with the 
same gaze of memory ; and never did he enter the church 
of St Peter, whether as a preacher or a hearer, but his 
first look was there; and never did he leave the holy 
place, no matter in what haste, without lingering to be- 
stow a farewell glance on the picture of Picena, for so it 
was called, and said to be the work of an obscure and 
unknown artist, who had sent it as a pious present to 
the church, in the same year that Montalto was made 
cardinal. 

‘It is growing late, my lord,’ said Ludivico, who 
had often glanced at the door, and hemmed, in the 
vain hope of breaking up his master’s reverie, which 
seemed on this occasion to be deeper than usual—‘ it 
is growing late, my lord: were it not well to return to 
the palace?’ 

‘Thou art right, Ludivico,’ said the old cardinal start- 
ing; ‘it is indeed late, and we are left alone here. Nota 
single votary lingers to pray at the holy shrine; nay, not 
even a priest remains to refresh his spirit by pious con- 
templation in this most holy place. Oh, Ludivico, it is 
a degenerate age; the zeal and sincerity of the early 
times are departed; and even at this sacred season, men 
give themselves up to the world, as if it were not dust, 
Not such were they, the men who built this temple, or 
planned it, before there was a schism in the church, or 
heresy in Europe. Minds were mighty and sleepless in 
those days. Look around thee, Ludivico ; was there not 
a shadow of eternity on his soul who planned this glo- 
rious building? But the world is growing weak, and we 
have no Angelos now.’ 

‘ Truly no, your eminence; they’re all gone astray, 
doubtless, with the rest of the heretics; and this is a 
very nice church, and a very great church. But oh, 
my lord, it is growing late.’ 

The cardinal looked at him with a compassionate 
gaze, and said, ‘ Ludivico, how long hast thou served 

e?” 

‘ Thirty-five years, your eminence—thirty-five years 
exactly, all but the three weeks two days and four 
hours which I served the Marchese de Colonna, when 
your highness cast me off for forgetting to fast on Good 
Friday.’ 


* True, true, Ludivico, that was a grievous sin; but 
thou hast repented.’ 

‘I have indeed, my lord; but will your eminence re- 
turn to the ? 

‘In a moment, Ludivico; but look fur me at this pic- 
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ture, and tell me, on thy true love and faith, if thou hast 
ever seen face or form of mortal mould that resembled 
it?’ 

Ludivico gazed long and steadfastly at the picture, 
though he had done so often enough to know every hair 
upon the virgin’s brow; but implicit obedience had be- 
come a second nature to him, and he answered, ‘ As I 
am a Christian, my lord, I know not any whom this 
picture resembles excepting, with great humility to the 
virgin and your eminence, the bandit Marianazzo.’ 

* What!’ said the cardinal with astonishment, which 
was not often expressed on that calm and stern face, 
*he who hath lately insulted the most holy chair of St 
Peter by refusing pardon from his holiness? Well hath 
the Scripture said, “ cast not your pearls before swine ;” 
and truly the states of the church are now infested by 
swine, worse than the possessed herd which ran into the 
sea. It becomes not us to speak lightly of our holy 
father the pope; but were I in his place,’ said the cardi- 
nal, as his voice sunk low and he swept the darkening 
church with an anxious and hurried glance— were I in 
his place, no bandit should be offered pardon. Verily, I 
would use the sword of St Peter to root them out, to- 
gether with all heretics and infidels; and then would 
the church prosper. But I am an old man hastening to 
the grave, and the burden of such a mighty trust is 
more than ought to be desired.’ Montalto spoke the 
last words in a louder tone; but there was something in 
his eye that belied them, and Ludivico answered, 

*My lord, I have heard your eminence called Fra 
Felix Peretti, then bishop of St Agatha, next Vicar- 
General of the Franciscans, now Cardinal Montalto; and 
in my soul I believe I will live to hear them say your 
holiness yet.’ 

* These are vain thoughts,’ replied the cardinal; ‘yet 
my father had a dream, and I also have dreamt; but all 
things are in the hand of God. But, Ludivico, where 
hast thou seen the bandit Marianazzo ?’ 

*When I served the Marchese de Colonna, he tra- 
velled with his daughter, the fair Donna Alonzina, to 
Naples with a strong escort, and I was one of the train; 
but the robbers surrounded us on the road, and all our 
armed men fled, for none could stand before the bandit 
of Picena. Marianazzo himself was there. But the 
virgin preserved us doubtless for the piety of the fair 
flower of Colonna, for so I have heard the donna called ; 
for the bandit took nothing of all the marchese’s wealth 
but a small gold ring from the fair lady’s finger; and 
none but the virgin could turn the heart of a robber 
from so much riches. Truly, it is sad to think that 
Marianazzo is a bandit, for he is stately in form and 
noble in bearing, and his face is so wondrous fair. Oh, 
your eminence, it is mighty like that picture! But to go 
on with my story. The bandit left us with many fair 
speeches and graceful bows to the Donna Alonzina and 
her father, and, better than that, three good handfuls of 
gold, which he cast to us poor servants with the air of 
an anointed sovereign. And we proceeded safely to 
Naples, from whence your eminence graciously recalled 
me. But I have heard them say that Donna Alonzina 
never recovered the fright of that day, and has refused 
to wed a most noble husband, because of her earnest 
desire to take the veil. Indeed your eminence may 
remark her great devotion, for all day long her eyes 
were never from that picture, and she often comes hither 
to pray before it.’ 

* Well she may,’ said the cardinal, with a vehemence 
which he seldom displayed—‘ well she may, for it hath 
a most glorious brow: and yet, Ludivico, I saw one of 
which it is but the shadow. Listen; thou hast served 
me well and faithfully ever since the days of my poverty, 
when I was but a friar; but thou knowest not the dark- 
ness of my earlier days, when I watched the swine in 
the fields and the fruit in the gardens of Fermo. My 
father was a pose Dalmatian exile, to whom Heaven had 
given only a heritage of hope for his son. He dreamt, 
Ludivico, of more than the purple for me; but poverty 
was upon him, and the old man pined night and day, 


because he could not spare the five bajocchi* demanded 
monthly by our village teacher; and I, to whom time 
promised so much, sat by the fountain at the wayside, 
and learned my first lessons from boys who passed to 
school. Not far from that fountain, in the garden which 
I watched, there stood the broken columns of an ancient 
temple, where the old unforgotten race had worshipped 
one of the demons that in early times had power over 
the heathen. But its altar was broken down; for time 
had made it desolate, and vine and ivy had twined 
around the columns, and summer covered them with a 
veil of flowers. I had heard the peasants tell of ancient 
treasures hidden in those pagan temples; and with a 
childish hope of finding something to relieve our poverty, 
I once went there alone early before sunrise. The dew 
was on the tangled weeds and wild flowers that covered 
what once had been its marble pavement; but my 
thoughts were full of the hidden treasure, and stooping 
at a spot which sounded hollow, I began to dig with 
my father’s spade, when a sound of rustling came faintly 
through the vines. I looked up with fear—for there 
are strange voices and shadows that pass yet over 
these unhallowed places—but a mortal woman stood 
before me. Ludivico, I have looked on many a face and 
many a strange scene since, but the memory of that 
stranger, seen so long ago, is with me yet fresher than 
them all, and it rises at times upon my dreams, bringing 
back through many parching years the morning breath 
of my childhood, that seems like a far-off land of spring, 
whose light lies behind me for ever. I have prayed— 
for it seemed to me there was sin in the thought, for it 
ever came with a longing to see that face once more— 
and at last it did depart from me; but that picture has 
brought it back upon mine age. Yet, Ludivico, it is not 
a dream of sinful vanity. But would that, ere the grave 
closed over me, I could learn that some blessing had re- 
paid the hand that relieved my first cravings, for I have 
never been able to trace out her habitation, and long 
ere this she must be gathered to her place.’ 

‘But, your eminence,’ said Ludivico, ‘what good 
work did the stranger do, for no doubt it will be remem- 
bered to her in judgment; and with the aid of your 
eminence’s prayers, she may have reached heaven ere 
this ?” 

The cardinal groaned deeply, as he answered, ‘ Have 
I not taught thee that the good works of heretics and 
infidels avail not, and no prayers can avail for them ? but 
thou art ignorant.’ 

* Truly I am, my lord, as a beast. But what did the 
stranger do?’ answered Ludivico, whose absolute sub- 
mission to the will of his lord was in this instance 
equalled by his curiosity, and horror too; for he added 
in the same breath, ‘ Holy Virgin, preserve me! I knew 
not that she was a heretic.’ 

* Thou didst not, good Ludivico,’ said the cardinal in 
a more kindly tone; ‘but listen—the lady smiled on 
me, for I was then a child, and inquired what I came 
to dig for there, and in my simplicity I told her all my 
father’s poverty, and my own wish to learn. She was 
not rich, Ludivico, as I afterwards discovered; but while 
I spoke, she drew out a little purse, and gave me from 
it five silver florins—I am sure it was the half of all it 
contained—and oh what treasures mine eyes have looked 
on since. And I have had dreams, Ludivico, great 
dreams, of gathering heaps of gold for the service of the 
holy church ; but nought of all I have ever dreamt of or 

could give me such gladness now as the sight 
of those five florins did then. Icould not speak for very 
joy, and strange visions of hope cgme thronging upon 
me, bright but indefinite; and the lady seemed to guess 
my thoughts, for she said something in her own strange 
language, and walked away. When I came to myself, 
indeed, I tried to overtake and thank her, but could 
not, for she was gone from my sight, and I hurried 
home with the florins to my father. There was great 
joy in our cottage that day, and next morning I went 


* Bee the history of Sixtus V. in Ranke’s Lives of the Popes. 
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to school. At noon the scholars went home, and I re- 
turned by the way of the ruined temple—the lady was 
there standing in the same spot beside the broken altar. 
I hastened to her and poured out my thanks, and 
in my young heart’s gratitude—for, Ludivico, I was 
young then—I promised I know not what return to 
her goodness in future years. The lady bade me cease; 
for she was not then alone, but held an infant boy 
by the hand, like herself, and wondrous beautiful. 
Young peasant, she said, I know that thou wilt come 
to great power and fortune; and shouldst thou meet 
this boy in after days, for his stars are not so prosperous 
as thine, remember then the kindness of his mother, and 
know him by this sign. As she spoke, she drew up 
the sleeve of the child’s tunic, and showed me upon his 
right arm the picture of a serpent in many coils of dark 
blue, painted, as it were, into the very flesh. No wave, 
she said, could wash out that strange picture, for it was 
painted in her native land by one who knew the early 
arts of Greece; for I have learned she was a Grecian 
lady of most noble birth, and niece of the patriarch of 
Constantinople ; but she wedded a Jew, and renounced 
her Christian faith, and the heavy curse of the eastern 
church was upon her. Why she came to Italy I never 
knew. Perhaps it was to avoid the wrath of the eastern 
Christians: but her Jewish husband had died of the 
plague, and she was alone with her child and an ancient 
Greek servant, who had followed her from her father’s 
house. The peasants had strange tales of her at Fermo; 
for it was said she had turned not to Judaism, but the 
old idolatry, and therefore frequented that ruined temple. 
Our bishop began to inquire concerning her, and then 
she left the place and went to Venice.’ 

* Perhaps the holy Inquisition converted her, my lord?’ 
broke in Ludivico. 

* No, no,’ cried the cardinal; ‘I have been consultor 
these fifteen years; but they told me she had gone to 
Spain, and sailed from thence to the far west in a ship 
of the Conquisador’s; but a great tempest met them on 
the sea, and the ship went down with all that it con- 
tained near the coast of Barbary. But many a thought 
I have had, Ludivico, concerning that strange woman ; 
and would that I knew the painter’s name whose hand 
hath given the church that glorious picture, for assuredly 
it is but a copy of her face, and the sight was pleasant 
to me; for I have thought, perchance it was but a de- 
lusion, that it betokened grace to her son: but thou 
sayest it also resembles the bandit Marianazzo ?’ 

*On my salvation it does, my lord, if mine eyes were 
not deceived,’ said Ludivico. 

‘It may be so, it may be so,’ rejoined the cardinal ; 
‘this earth hath strange resemblances : yet I could wish 
thou hadst not spoken of the thing, for hitherto I have 
looked upon that picture with much of memory and 
something of hope; but henceforth it shall seem to my 
spirit like an altar overturned and a sanctuary pro- 
faned.’ 

* Oh, my lord, it is my greatest grief to have spoken 
aught that may offend your eminence; yet, believe me, 
it is true.’ 

*No doubt, no doubt, good Ludivico,’ was the car- 
dinal’s reply to the humble remonstrance of his servant. 
* But it grows late: let us return home: and, Ludivico, 
see that you mention nothing of what I have spoken.’ 

‘Not a word, my lord,’ said Ludivico; who, though 
simple as a child in all other matters, was known to be 
a most impenetrable secret keeper from all but his 
master. 

‘ But sure,’ he continued, as the cardinal glanced sadly 
back, ‘when your eminence comes to be pope, your 
commands will be sufficient to have this virgin taken 
down and another fairer one painted in her stead.’ 

* Who told thee, Ludivico,’ said Montalto—but there 
was pleasure in his look in spite of the stern tone— 
‘who told thee that I should be pope?’ 

* Craving your eminence’s pardon, I humbly confess 
it was & Bohemian fortune-teller at Fermo many years 


‘ The Bohemians are heretics, and no Christian should 
consult them,’ cried the cardinal with real anger. 

‘Oh, my lord, I fasted three days, and said three hun- 
dred aves for it. But nevertheless I am sure it is true; 
and would that I were as near a cardinal’s hat as my 
master is to the triple crown of St Peter.’ 

‘When I am pope thou shalt be cardinal, my good 
Ludivico. Meantime, see that thou keep thine own 
secrets, and watch over thy soul;’ and with these words 
the cardinal and his servant passed together from the 
portal of St Peter’s. 

* * 

Five years had passed away, and they had left strange 
traces on both the faces and fortunes of Ludivico and 
his master, when they stood together again at the close 
of another day. But the last gleams of the twilight now 
shone through the high-arched windows and stately old 
chambers of the Vatican upon Pope Sixtus V. and Car- 
dinal Gallo. The day had been one long to be remem- 
bered in the annals of Catholic Rome, for in it the dream 
of many a pope had been accomplished, when, amid the 
music of the Roman choirs, the thunder of cannon, and 
the shouts of Italy, the old Egyptian obelisk, raised 
from its resting-place, where the memory of the Cesars 
had hung around it for, fifteen hundred years, was 
placed, as an offering to its faith, in front of the great 
temple of the Christian world. All was over, and the 
hush of coming night had fallen upon the eternal city : 
the people were gone to their homes, and the princes to 
their palaces; but the wearer of the triple crown still 
stood, like one whose work was yet unfinished, near the 
window of a great hall, whose high old shelves and long 
closed cases rose to the height of the ceiling, piled 
up with ponderous volumes and manuscripts gathered 
from the libraries of nations whose very capitals were 
dust. It was the library of the Vatican; and the pope 
who stood there had more to think of at that hour than 
books, 

* Ludivico,’ said he, addressing his companion by the 
name of former days—for elevation had wrought little 
change in their intercourse, though Sixtus had kept 
his promise to his servant, even in spite of the eloquence 
of Francis Toledo,* and Ludivico was now his eminence 
—‘ Ludivico, much yet remains todo, With help, I have 
put down the bandits. No heretics dare show them- 
selves in the states of the church; and the Catholic 
princes will soon take up the sword against the Luther- 
ans. The treasure also in the vaults of St Angelo 
grows apace, and the new city of Loretto hath risen to 
glorify the virgin; but, Ludivico, the matchless image 
which I intend for the church of the blessed Madona, 
hath it been brought to Rome ?” 

‘It is come, my lord your holiness,’ replied the new- 
made cardinal, who never could recollect in time the 
more exalted title of his former master. 

‘It is well,’ said Sixtus: ‘and hast thou conveyed it, 
as I desired, to the treasure-vault of St Angelo, that no 
man may open the case or look upon it save ourselves ? 
For if it excel not all the statues of the Capitol, which, 
thanks be to God, are now removed, to pollute our holy 
city no more with the remembrance of pagan idolatry — 
I say, if this image excel them not, it shall never have 
a place in the church of our lady of Loretto.’ 

* Doubt not, my lord—I mean your holiness—that the 
image is a most excellent virgin, seeing the sculptor 
hath pledged his life upon the work, and sent it ex- 
pressly from Florence for your holiness’s inspection. 

‘Would it may be so, Ludivico,’ continued Sixtus; 
‘and may the virgin accept my great works in her 
honour. And now the promise of my father’s dream 
has been fulfilled: I am pope; and thou, too, in spite of 
the Jesuits, art a cardinal: but, Ludivico, I am old; 
yet would that I might live to behold the great cupola 
of St Peter’s finished, and see the head of that wicked 
one, Jazino Marianazzo, set up on a pole at the gate of 


* This Jesuit preached a sermon against Pope Sixtus V. for 
having elevated his servant to the rank of cardinal. 
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the Vatican. Ludivico, hast thou heard anything of 
that accursed one of all the bandits? He is the last who 
defies our power, and the one, above all others, whom 
we long to bring to justice; but no doubt God will 
destroy him. Yet would I might see the church de- 
livered from all her enemies. But now is the time: 
give me my cloak, Ludivico ; and the cardinal mecha- 
nically obeyed with all the alacrity of his servant days. 
* Now, let us go,’ continued Sixtus; ‘this key will allow 
us to pass by the secret door to avoid observation.’ 

As the pope spoke, he drew out a small and singu- 
larly-formed key, which seemed rather for ornament 
than use, for it was made of gold. But golden keys 
have been powerful at all times; and, applying it to 
what seemed a small chink in the door of one of the 
book-cases, it opened without a sound, disclosing a nar- 
row passage, through which Sixtus and the cardinal 
passed together. At the end of it was an iron grate, 
which the pope opened by touching a secret spring con- 
cealed in one of the bars, and then they descended a 
flight of and passed on through another passage, 
so long and dark, that Ludivico thought they would 
never reach the end of it. At length, the light of the 
lamp which Gallo carried fell on what seemed to him a 
thick wall; but Sixtus, after a moment’s pause, in which 
he looked anxiously behind him, once more applied his 
golden key to an almost invisible chink, and then, 
without a sound, a small narrow door opened, and they 
descended together down a few steps, and Gallo found 
himself in the treasure-vault of St Angelo. The holy 
fortress, as it was called, was at that time the repository 
of the pope’s wealth; and the subterraneous passage 
which extended from it to the Vatican, was said to be 
often trodden by the successor of St Peter, who con- 
stantly kept the key, with as tenacious a grasp as the 
mystic ones of his office. 

There was a wild brightness in the old man’s eyes as 
he gazed on the great iron chest, dedicated to the Holy 
Virgin by an inscription deeply cut on its ponderous 
lid ; for it contained more than three millions of golden 
seudi, Besides that coffer, there was no furniture in 
the chamber, nor any article but the long wooden case 
containing the image destined for the church of Loretto, 
which had been conveyed hither for the pope’s private 
inspection. After satisfying himself that all was safe 
in that impenetrable chamber, Sixtus turned to his 
cardinal, who stood astonished at all he saw. 

*Come, Ludivico,’ said the pope, ‘let us open this,’ 
and he handed him the key, which as usual had been 
in his own safe keeping. Gallo placed the lamp on the 
floor, and applied the key; but the lock was deranged, 
and he could not get it opened; and Sixtus, who, with 
all his piety, had never been remarkable for the virtue of 
patience, pushed him away, exclaiming testily, ‘ I cannot 
endure thy awkward delay. I will open it myself.’ As 
the old pope spoke, he gave the key one vigorous turn, 
and at the same moment the lid flew up, and a man 
dressed in the usual style of a bandit leader, and fully 
armed with sword and pistol, bounded from the case, 
and rushed to the door. 

Sixtus called loudly to the Virgin, and Gallo stood 
petrified; but the moment he recovered his speech, the 

eardinal exclaimed, ‘Call louder, my lord your 
Patines, for as I am a living man it is Jazino Maria- 
nazzo.’ The bandit had by this time firmly closed the 
door, and planted himself against it; and Sixtus, who 
was the first to regain his presence of mind, was struck 
by his singular beauty. He was a tall dark young man, 
with long and rich black hair; but when the old pope 
raised the lamp, and the light of it fell full upon his face, 
the fear and the astonishment scemed to pass away 
before some deep dream of memory which that coun- 
tenance recalled. Gallo shouted, ‘Oh, my lord, did I 
not tell you true; does he not resemble the virgin of 
Picena? But, for the holy Madona’s sake, great 
signor bandit, do spare our lives.’ And Gallo cast him- 
self on his knees at the bandit’s feet. 

The proscribed leader looked down and almost smiled, 


but motioned him to rise; and then turning to Sixtus, 
who still stood gazing upon him with that earnest look 
of recognition, ‘ Holy father,’ said he, ‘fifty long years 
ago, a Grecian lady, of whom I am the only living heir, 
bestowed upon your holiness the sum of five silver 
florins, which you promised to repay if ever it should 
be in your power; and now, in your treasure-chamber 
in the castle of St Angelo, I come to demand payment 
not only of the sum lent, not only of the interest it has 
borne in your hands, but also of the free good-will with 
which it was given—of the generous charity that gave 
its mite when there was only a mite remaining. This 
is the only inheritance bequeathed to our family, and I 
am its last descendant. Behold the sign!’ At the 
instant the bandit exhibited his bare right arm, on 
which the figure of a serpent was represented in a dark 
blue circle, as if twisted round the limb. 

‘And art thou, then, the child that stood by the 
altar?’ inquired Sixtus earnestly; ‘and tell me where 
is she?’ 

*My grandame—rest her soul—sleeps on the desert 
coast of Barbary, where she and her son were ship- 
wrecked many years ago; and I am that son’s child, 
brought up among the Jews of Fez, amongst whom my 
mother, a Roman lady of the noble house of Ghishin, 
found refuge from slavery, to which she was brought 
by acorsair of Algiers ; and I have been a bandit in my 
mother’s land. What other portion was there for me? 
My father died fighting for the cause of Christian 
Spain; and my mother sleeps in her own land, though 
not in the vaults of her family. But I was an outcast, 
for whom there was no place in the path of honour. 
And now, holy father, make good your promise, and 
pay me, if thou canst, all that I demand.’ 

*Oh, my lord, your holiness, pay him—pay him!’ 
vociferated Gallo, ‘Is there not gold enough in the 
chest?’ 

* Peace, profane wretch!’ cried Sixtus, for the master 
chord was touched. ‘I cannot touch the treasures of 
the Holy Virgin.’ 

‘Pope,’ said the young bandit, ‘gold I want not: 
there is gold enough in this world for the winning.’ 

* What, then, dost thou ask?’ demanded Sixtus. 

* Two things,’ said Marianazzo: ‘first, a free and un- 
conditional pardon for myself and all my followers; 
and secondly, a line or two from your holiness to the 
abbess of St Theresa, regarding the novice Donna Alon- 
zina Colonna, that she may depart unquestioned from 
the convent with the bearer. This is all I at present 
require ; and whatsoever your holiness is pleased to add 
in your sovereign liberality, shall be gratefully re- 
ceived.” 

* Holy virgin,’ said the pope, ‘thou hast been a griev- 
ous enemy to the church; nevertheless’-—and the old 
man paused, and looked again long on the bandit’s face 
—‘there is a beauty on thy brow which hath hung long 
about my memory ; and for the mite that had the wealth 
of my life’s hope in it, and for the joy it gave my child- 
hood, which no wealth can give my age, and, more than 
all, for the long-remembered one who gave it, I grant 
thy request. But, alas, alas! I fear it is a grievous sin.’ 

That night, it Mr oor the pope and his favourite 
cardinal kept vigil ixf the chapel of the Vatican, and the 
nuns of St Theresa were roused before the break of day 
by a loud knock, and a solemn mandate from the pontiff 
for the novice Alonzina Colonna instantly to repair to 
Rome. Great was the amazement of the convent: but 
the lady went with the messenger, who brought a noble 
escort of well-armed and mounted cavaliers; and many 
a day the abbess waited to hear tidings of her novice ; 
and news came at last, which said that the noble maiden 
had been married to an unknown stranger, in the chapel 
of the Vatican, by the Cardinal Gallo. There was great 
gossip in Rome; but they talked of it in whispers; for 
noone cared to speak ‘aloud of things which the stern 
pontiff chose to consider secret. But from that night 
the bandit Jazino Marianazzo was never seen, but 
there was a brave Italian knight, who did good service 
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in the war against the Huguenots in France, whose lady 
was said to be the fairest in Christendom, and sprung 
|| from the noble house of Colonna. 
There was great rejoicing among the pious inhabi- 
| tants of the new city of Loretto, when Sixtus V., with 
all his train of cardinals and bishops, came to consecrate 
the great church, and set up the image of the Virgin, 
which had been found one morning at the gate of the 
Vatican ; though the Florentine sculptor declared, on his 
| salvation, he had sent it in a case to Rome with a special 
| escort, and secretly, as his holiness commanded. But 
|| the pope had made no inquiry into the affair, and the 
|| populace thought the Virgin had a right to come as she 
|| pleased. And Cardinal Gallo whispered to his confi- 
| dential servant, ‘Pray Heaven we may see no more 
| images as troublesome as the First Lady of Loretto.’ 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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GLASS. 
|| Tre new financial arrangements of the legislature, by 
|| which the price of glass will be greatly reduced, afford 
|| us a fit occasion for presenting our readers with some of 
|| the many interesting facts connected with that im- 
|| portant and beautiful article. 
|| Glass is formed by mixing together some sort of sili- 
|| cious earth, such as fine sand or pounded flint, with an 
| alkali (soda or potash), and subjecting them to a 
strong heat. Concerning its origin, an interesting anec- 
dote is narrated by Pliny, which, without much exami- 
nation as to its probability, has been taken for granted, 
and copied into all the encyclopwedias and treatises on 
glass that have been written for ages. We give it in 
| the quaint words of an early English translator.* ‘The 
common voice.and fame runneth, that there arrived 
sometime certaine marchants in a ship laden with nitre, 
in the mouth of the river Belus, in Phoenicia, and being 
landed, minded to seeth their victuals upon the shore 
and the very sands; but for that they wanted other 
stones to serve as trevets to beare up their pans and 
cauldrons over the fire, they made shift with certaine 
pieces of sal nitre (saltpetre) out of the ship to support 
the said pans, and so made fire underneath; which 
being once afire among the sand and gravell of the 
shore, they might perceive a certaine clear liquor run 
from under the fire in very streams, and hereupon they 
say came the first invention of making glasse.’ From 
the context, it is deduced that the time of this acci- 
dental discovery of glass was supposed by Pliny to be 
about the Christian era. The recent discoveries of Sir 
|| Gardner Wilkinson, however, in the tombs of Thebes, 
| make it certain that the Egyptians were in full pos- 
| session of the various modes of glass manufacture up- 
wards of 3500 years ago. The process of glass-blow- 
ing is represented on the paintings of tombs of the time 
of Osirtasen I. and his successors, and repeated in 
various parts of Egypt in tombs of various epochs. 
| * But,’ continues Wilkinson,f ‘if the sceptic should feel 
| disposed to withhold his belief on the authority of a 
painted representation, and deny that the use of glass 
could be proved on such evidence, it may be well to re- 
mind him that images of glazed pottery were common 
at the same period, that the vitrified substance with 
which they are covered is of the same quality as glass, 
| and that, therefore, the mode of fusing, and the proper 
proportions of the ingredients for making glass, were 
already known to them; and we can positively state, 
that 200 years after, or about 1500 B.c., they made 
ornaments of glass; a bead bearing a king’s name who 
lived at that period having been found at Thebes by 
my friend Captain Henvey, R.N., the specific gravity 
of which, 25 degrees 23 minutes, is precisely the same 
as of crown glass now manufactured in England.’ Many 
glass bottles and objects of various forms have been met 


with in the tombs of Upper and Lower Egypt, some 
unquestionably of very remote antiquity, though not 
readily ascribed to any fixed epoch, owing to the absence 
of royal names, indicative of their date; and glass vases, 
if we may trust to the representations in the Theban 
paintings, are frequently shown to have been used for 
holding wine, at least as early as the Exodus,.1490 years 
before ourera. Such, too, was the skill of the Egyptians 
in the manufacture of glass, and in the mode of staining 
it of various hues, that they successfully counterfeited 
the amethyst and other precious stones, and even ar- 
rived at an excellence in the art which their suc- 
cessors have failed to retain, and which our European 
workmen, in spite of their improvements in other 
branches of this manufacture, are still unable to imitate ; 
for not only do the colours of some Egyptian opaque 
glass offer the most varied devices on the exterior, dis- 
tributed with the regularity of a studied design, but the 
same hue and the same device pass in right lines directly 
through the substance; so that, in whatever part it is 
broken, or wherever a section may chance to be made 
of it, the same appearance, the same colours, and the 
same device present themselves, without being found 
ever to deviate from the direction of a straight line, from 
the external surface to the interior. 

In later times—when Egypt was under Roman domi- 
nion—there existed an extensive manufactory of glass in 
Alexandria, from which the whole of the western world 
was supplied. According to the eminent German an- 
tiquary Wincklemann, it was used for a greater variety 
of articles by the ancients than by the moderns. Glass 
was not only made into beads, bottles, cups, and other | 
household utensils, but was used for mosaic work, for 
sacred emblems, and even for coffins.* Of this mate- 
rial was made the Barberini, or, as it was usually called, 
the Portland, yase, which was some months since so 
wantonly destroyed by a visitor to the British Museum. 

From Pliny it is ascertained that glass was made ex- 
tensively in Rome long before the days of Nero (who 
died a.p. 68); for that tyrant is said to have given the 
enormous sum of L,50,000 (6000 sesterces) for a couple 
of two-handled glass cups. ‘They are said to have been | 
of immense size and exquisite workmanship. 

The art of making glass was introduced into Eng- 
land, it is supposed, as early as the year a.p. 663. 
Benedict, the abbot of Wearmouth, procured men from | 
France who not only glazed the windows of his church 
and monastery, but, we are assured, instructed the 
Anglo-Saxons in the making and painting of glass. The 
first regular window-glass manufactory of which we 
have an authentic account appears, however, to have 
been commenced in Crutched Friars, London, a.p. 1557. 
Soon afterwards, five articles of flint glass were made | 
in Savoy House, Strand. In 1635 great improvements 
were introduced by Sir Robert Mansell, by the use of 
coal instead of wood. The first sheets of blown glass for 
looking-glasses and coach windows were made in 1663, 
at Lambeth, by Venetian artists, oneaes under the 
patronage of the Duke of Buckingham. The casting of | 
mirror-plates began in France about the year 1688, by | 
A. Thevart. They were soon rivalled in excellence and 
cheapness by the English. Still, it was long before | 
glass was used for windows; and though it cannot be | 
a matter of surprise that the ancient inhabitants of | 
warm climates should never have adopted glass windows, 
yet there were seasons even in Rome when her inhabi- | 
tants were glad to shut out the too keen air without 
being deprived of light. The Romans were contented 
with the cheaper article of tale instead of glass for 
that purpose. But we naturally are disposed to wonder | 
why, in a climate such as our own, glazed windows | 
were not introduced earlier than they were. So essen- | 
tial a comfort are they in our present estimation, that 
most of the ideas of luxury with which the nations of 
antiquity are associated, vanish from our minds when 


* Holland’s Plinie, book 36, chap, 26, 
+ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. fii. 


* The body of Alexander the Great is said to have beenenclosed , 
in a glass coffin at Alexandria. | 
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we reflect that in cold weather they could only exclude 
air at the expense of light. There is no authentic 
evidence of glass being used in windows previously 
to the third or fourth century; and then, and for long 
after, it was employed only in churches and other 
— buildings. In this country, even so late as the 

tter part of the sixteenth century, glass was very 
rarely met with. In a survey of Alnwick Castle, the 
patrimony of the Dukes of Northumberland, made 
in 1573, it is stated—‘ And, because throwe extreme 
winds, the glasse of the windowes of this and other my 
lord’s castles and houses here in the country dooth 
decay and waste, yt were good the whole leights of 
everie windowe, at the departure of his lordshippe 
from lyinge at any of his said castels and houses, 
and dowring the tyme of his lordship’s absence, or 
others lyinge in them, were taken doune and lade up 
in safety. And at sooche time as ather his lordshippe 
or anie other sholde lye at anie of the said places, the 
same might then be set uppe of newe, with smale 
charges, whereas now the decaye thereof shall be verie 
costlie and chargeable to be repayred.’ Sir F. M. 
Eden thinks it probable that glass windows were not 
introduced into farmhouses in England much before 
the reign of James I. They are mentioned in a lease 
in 1615, in a parish in Suffolk. In Scotland, how- 
ever, as late as 1661, the windows of ordinary country 
houses were not glazed; and only the upper parts of 
even those in the king’s palaces had glass; the lower ones 
having two wooden shutters, to open at pleasure, and 
admit the fresh air.* From a passage in Harrison’s De- 
scription of England, it may be inferred that glass was 
introduced into country houses in the reign of Henry 
VIL He says, ‘ Of old time’ (meaning, probably, the 
beginning of the century), ‘our countrie houses, instead 
of glasse, did use much lattise, and that made either of 
wicker or fine rifts of oke in checkerwise. I read also 
that some of the better sort, in and before the time of 
the Saxons, did make panels of horne instead of glasse, 
and fix them in wooden calmes (casements); but as 
horne in windowes is now (1584) quite laid downe in 
everie place, so our lattises are also growne into disuse, 
because glasse is come to be so plentiful, and within 
verie little so good, cheape, if not better than the 
other.’ 

Even, therefore, in respect of the single article of 
windows, the ‘good’ old times will not bear com- 
parison with the present. Without glass, it is easy to 
understand how, in this cold and damp climate, history 
supplies us with so many deaths occasioned by ‘ agues’ 
—a disease invariably owing to humidity and cold, 
but which is now scarcely ever heard of. To impress 
the reader with the importance of the article, we pre- 
sent a few of the fine euphonious periods of Dr Samuel 
Johnson. * Who, when he saw the first sand or ashes 
by a casual intenseness of heat melted into a metalline 
form, rugged with excrescences, and clouded with im- 

urities, would have imagined that in this shapeless 
ump lay concealed so many conveniences of life, as 
would in time constitute a great part of the happiness 
of the world? Yet by some such fortuitous liquefac- 
tion was mankind taught to procure a body at once in 
a high degree solid and transparent, which might ad- 
mit the light of the sun, and exclude the violence of 
the wind; which might extend the sight of the philo- 
sopher to new ranges of existence, and charm him at 
one time with the unbounded extent of material crea- 
tion, and at another with the endless subordination of 
animal life; and, what is yet of more importance, 
might supply the decays of nature, and succour old age 
with subsidiary sight. Thus was the first artificer in 
glass employed, though without his own knowledge or 
ex tion. He was facilitating and prolonging the 
enjoyment of light, enlarging the avenues of science, 
and conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures ; 


* Several windows of this form are still to be seen in the old parts 
of Edinburgh, and probably in other towns.—Ed. 


he was enabling the student to contemplate nature, and 
the beauty to behold herself.’* 

That an article capable of a greater variety of useful 
application than perhaps any other in existence, except 
wood, should be of easy access to the public, is a matter 
of the highest importance. The duties exacted upon 
glass are, it seems, from 200 to 300 per cent. on its actual 
value!t Firstly, makers of glass were obliged to take 
out a license, which cost L.20 a-year for each glass- 
house; secondly, such raw materials as are obtained 
from abroad are subject to a custom’s duty; and 
thirdly, the materials, when in the melting-pot, are 
assessed at 3d. per pound, or, when taken out of the 
pot, at 6d. per pound (for the material gains 100 per 
cent. when shaped), at the discretion of the excise 
officer. We mention these things to show the disad- 
vantages under which glass is at present produced, and 
to point out the small encouragement existing for a 
capitalist to embark in the manufacture. In the latest 
act of parliament respecting these duties, there are 
no fewer than thirty-two regulations, prohibitions, and 
penalties, under which glass can alone be made. An 
exciseman is frequently on the premises to enforce and 
exact them; and the glass-maker is cramped and tied 
by his supervision. This being the case, it is readily 
to be inferred that the number of glass-works is limited. 
In 1833 there were only 126 in the whole country— 
namely, 106 in England, 10 in Ireland, and 10 in Scot- 
land. 

Now, however, the whole of these restrictions are to 
be taken off, and it is impossible to foresee to what use- 
ful purposes glass will be put, and how cheaply it will 
be possible to obtain it. It is not merely a release from 
the sums paid for excise duties, but relief from the vexa- 
tious regulations imposed on its manufacture, which will 
bring down the price. An elasticity will be given to 
the trade, and new enterprisers will embark in it. There 
will be competition, of which at present none may be said 
to exist, and competition not only as regards price, but 
in quality, beauty of form, and workmanship. Glass- 
houses will multiply, and, with them, articles furnished 
in glass which now are made of less convenient materials. 

We need only refer to our article ‘On the Influence 
of Light on Plants and Animals,’t to point out the 
advantages of living in plenty of light; in other words, 
of having plenty of windows; and although by an- 
other description of tax, still exacted, the latter ad- 
vantage is not to be obtained without expense, yet 
cheapness of glass is one step towards such a desirable 
convenience. It is impossible to foresee the advan- 
tages of cheap glass which will be reaped by horti- 
culturists. Conservatory frames and other glazed im- 
plements of their art are so serious an item of expense, 
that recent insurance companies have thought it worth 
their while to afford insurances against hail—a severe 
storm of which has been known to ruin many a strug- 
gling gardener. Private individuals also will be able 
to have conservatories; and we hope to see the ma- 
jority of town residences adorned with cases for con- 
taining plants. A new impulse will also be given to 
chemistry. The expense of retorts, tubes, and other 
glass articles of apparatus, makes a chemist less bold 
and confident in his experiments than if he did not 
act under the fear of breakage, and consequently under a 
dread of incurring inconvenient expenses. e might 
indeed go to a tedious enumeration of trades and pro- 
fessions by which this important change in our fiscal 
laws will be benefited. It will be better, however, to 
mention a few of the novel uses to which glass will be 
in all probability put. 

The coarse ‘bottle glass’ will make better, clearer, 
and more durable pipes than the iron ones which are at 
present used for subterranean conveyance of water to 
the inhabitants of towns. They will be more durable, | 


* Rambler, No. 9. 
+ Speech by Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons. 
t See p. 38 of the present volume, 
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because not liable to rust; and more wholesome, because 
the fluid will not be impregnated with oxide. If they 
supersede the smaller leaden pipes, there will be no 
danger of our drinking sugar of lead with our daily 
meals. Tiles will also, it is expected, be fashioned out 
of a more transparent glass; and the light denied to 
more than six windows at the side of a house by the 
other tax, may be received into the top rooms from the 
roof. The number of household utensils which will be 
fashioned out of the coarser qualities of glass, such as 
green, clouded, and other semi-transparent sorts, are in- 
finitely too numerous to allow of our mentioning more 
than a few; such as milk-pans, ewers, cups and saucers, 
and various other kinds of crockery; slabs for tables, 
side-shelves, &c. which might be made varied by the 
mixture of several coloured glasses. 

Of the finer sorts for ornamental purposes, a great 
scope for taste and ingenuity will be afforded. Vases, 
standishes, and many other such articles we shall see in 
new forms and brilliant colours. Looking-glasses, the best 
of all ornaments to a room, and useful too for reflecting 
and retaining light entering from windows, will also be 
found in more habitations than at present. It is always 
gratifying to see in the houses of the poor this emblem of 
self-respect and tidiness. It is, we know, adopted by the 
poets as the emblem of vanity; but the use of a mirror 
generally proceeds from a pardonable, respectable vanity. 

The removal of duty from glass is universally re- 
garded by those best able to judge as one of the most 
important fiscal regulations which has been made for 
many years, chiefly from the influence it will have in 
increasing the comforts of the poor. The only persons 
who seem to object to it are the few giass-makers, who, 
knowing the old excise regulations are an effectual 
barrier to new speculators entering into competition 
with them, dread the throwing open of the trade by 
their removal. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
THE REV, SYDNEY SMITH. 


THERE are two characters which, when combined in the 
same individual, seldom obtain the undivided esteem of 
the public, namely, a wit anda clergyman. Those who 
admire him as a wit, wish that the dangerous gift ex- 
isted apart from the sacred office; whilst those who ex- 
perience edification from the preacher, would, if possible, 
banish from their minds that he is a wit. 

Such is the exact predicament in which the subject 
of the present memoir was placed during at least fifty 
years of a long and active life. For him, however, it 
may be said that no man ever united the two characters 
with less offence than he. Although a party and contro- 
versial writer, he never forgot, while launching the shafts 
of satire, that he was a Christian, and seldom overstept 
the bounds of charity, even while dealing with his most 
bitter opponents. His private life also conformed much 
better to what is expected from a minister of the gospel, 
than with what is looked for in a maker of jests. 

The parents of Sydney Smith resided at Lydiard, near 
Taunton, in Somersetshire, though it happened that he 
was born, in the year 1768, at Woodford in Essex. 
After having been instructed in the rudiments of educa- 
tion, he was sent to Winchester School, that ancient 
seat of knowledge, founded by William of Wykeham, at 
which so many of the most celebrated English scholars 
have drank their first draughts of knowledge. His pro- 
gress was so distinguished, that at a very early age he 
was elected a scholar of New College, Oxford, of which, 
at the age of twenty-two, he became a fellow. It was 
not, however, till he had attained the age of thirty that 
he took a degree—that of master of arts. Both at 
school and college he associated with many men who 
afterwards attained the highest distinction and celebrit 
—amongst others the present primate of all England. 
‘I was at school and college,’ he says in one of his 
amusing letters to Archdeacon Singleton, ‘ with the 


archbishop of Canterbury; fifty-three years ago he 
Spears me down with a chess-board for checkmating 

Except his academical acquirements, he had no influ- 
ence to obtain a living, and was glad to get a curacy of 
fifty pounds per annum. ‘ When I first went into the 
church,’ are the first words of the preface to his col- 
lected works, ‘I had a curacy in the middle of Salisbury 
Plain.’ The parish was Netheravon, near Amesbury. 
‘The squire of the parish took a fancy to me,’ he con- 
tinues; and after serving for two years, ‘the squire’— 
who was Mr Hicks Beach, M.P. for Cirencester—en- 
gaged him as tutor to his son; and it was arranged that 
Mr Smith and his pupil should proceed to the university 
of Weimar, in Saxony. They set out; but before reach- 
ing their destination, Germany was disturbed by war, 
and, says the facetious divine, ‘in stress of politics we 
put in to Edinburgh.’ Amongst the earliest acquaint- 
ances which Mr Smith made in this city were Mr (now 
Lord) Brougham, and Mr Jeffrey, who now graces the 
bench of the Scottish judicature; an acquaintance 
which afterwards led to important results. Meanwhile 
Sydney, besides attending to his pupil, officiated at the 
Episcopal chapel in Carrubber’s Close during most of 
the time he remained in Edinburgh, which was five 
years. One day, towards the end of his residence here, 
he, Brougham, and Jeffrey ‘ happened to meet’—we quote 
his own words—‘in the eighth or ninth storey or flat 
[probably second or third] in Buccleuch Place, the ele- 
vated residence of the then Mr Jeffrey. I proposed 
that we should set up a review; this was acceded to 
with acclamation. I was appointed editor, and remained 
long enough in Edinburgh to edit the first number of 
the Edinburgh Review. The motto I proposed for the 
Review was— : 


Tenui musam meditamur avena. 
** We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.” 


But this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so 
we took our present grave motto from Publius Syrus, of 
whom none of us had, I am sure, ever read a single 
line ;* and so began what has since turned out to be a 
very important and able journal. When I left Edin- 
burgh, it fell into the stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey 
and Lord Brougham, and reached the highest point of 
popularity and success.’ 

The first number of the Edinburgh Review was pub- 
lished in October 1802, and to it Sydney Smith contri- 
buted four articles, all of them written with a remark- 
able combination of humour and logic. In the notice 
of Dr Parr, he reviewed that sententious scholar’s wig, 
of ‘ boundless convexity of frizz,’ along with his ser- 
mons, and contrived in the first paragraph a parallel 
as close as it was startling and ludicrous. His broadest 
hit was, however, levelled at Dr Langford’s ‘ Anni- 
versary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society.’ It 
consists of the following sentences, which, with an 
extract, and two lines of comment, make up the entire 
review :—‘ An accident, which happened to the gentle- 
man engaged in reviewing this sermon, proves in the 
most striking manner the importance of this charity 
for restoring to life persons in whom the vital power is 
suspended. He was discovered, with Dr Langford’s 
discourse lying open before him, in a state of the most 
profcund sleep, from which he could not by any means 
be awakened for a great length of time. By attending, 
however, to the rules prescribed by the Humane Society, 
flinging in the smoke of tobacco, applying hot flannels, 
and carefully removing the discourse itself to a great 
distance, the critic was restored to his disconsolate 
brothers.’ 

’ Though the Review had hardly commenced when 
Mr Smith left Edinburgh, he continued to support it for 
many years afterwards. His early contributions gave 
him a rapid and widely-spread celebrity ; and in the year 


* Judex damnatur cQm nocens absolvitur—‘‘ The judge is con- 
demned when the criminal is acquitted.” 
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1803 he removed to London, to commence a new career ; 
namely, that of a ‘ fashionable preacher.’ In the metro- 
polis, and a few other large towns, besides the usual 
and well-known places of worship, there is one class, 
the internal management of which is, we apprehend, 
not so generally nor so well understood: these are 
called ‘ proprietary chapels’—that is to say, they are the 
exclusive property of one or more individuals, to whom 
they are sources of pecuniary profit, in proportion as 
they are well attended. ‘To obtain large congregations, 
every allurement is held out. A fine organ is set up, 
and a skilful organist engaged, together with a profes- 
sional choir. But of course the chief aim is to procure 
the services of a popular preacher—such a person as 
Sydney Smith was likely to be. Accordingly he was, 
to copy a word from a periodical of that day, ‘engaged’ 
to preach at the Berkeley and Fitzroy chapels, and also 
at the Foundling Hospital. No sooner had he entered 
on this sphere, than he proved himself a ‘ star’ of the 
first attraction. His sermons were pointed and elabo- 
rate without the appearance of art, natural without any 
affectation of ease, and spirited without one flagrant 
breach of ecclesiastical propriety. What he said of Sir 
James Mackintosh may with truth be applied to his 
sermons :—‘ New and sudden relations of ideas flashed 
across them in reasoning, and produced the same effect 
as wit, and would have been called wit, if a sense of 
their utility and importance had not often overpowered 
the admiration of novelty, and entitled them to the 
higher name ,of wisdom.’ There was nothing of levity 
either in his sermons or in his manner of delivering 
them. His language was argumentative and convinc- 
ing, and his delivery earnest, though never impassioned : 
he could convince the reason, though he seldom reached 
the heart. The chapels in which Mr Smith preached in 
London were crowded with the wealthy, the dignified, 
and even with the learned inhabitants of that great city, 
a circumstance which naturally attracted the attention 
of those gentlemen who manage the affairs of the Royal 
Institution, and they solicited his services as a lecturer. 
The subject he chose was the belles lettres ; and never 
was the lecture theatre of the Royal Institution so 
crowded with ‘overflowing audiences’ as during the de- 
livery of this course. While enjoying the sweets of 
fashionable popularity, Mr Smith fell in love. The 
object of his affection was Miss Pybus, a banker's 
daughter, whom he married. This important event took 
place when he had attained the mature age of thirty- 
five. The result was nothing but happiness until death 
dissolved the union. 

All this while Sydney Smith kept up a running fire 
of articles in the Edinburgh Review, chiefly on church 

litics. Like Dean Swift, he seldom wrote for mere 

ire or fame, but only when stirred up by inward 
principle to advocate some great cause. His uncompro- 
mising honesty, therefore, his keen satire, and invulner- 
able logic, incited as it was by justice and enthusiasm, 
took tremendous effect ; less, however, in advancing his 
own principles than in damaging those of his adver- 
saries, amongst whom were arrayed the most powerful 
people in the realm. At that time (the early years of 
the present century) the expression of public opinion 
was scarcely free, as it is now. ‘It was an awful pe- 
riod,’ says Sydney in his preface, ‘ for those who had the 
misfortune to entertain liberal opinions, and who were 
too honest to sell them for the ermine of the judge or 
the lawn of the prelate: and not only was there no pay, 
but there were many stripes. It is always considered 
as a piece of impertinence in England, if a man of less 
than two or three thousand a-year has any opinions at 
all upon important subjects.’ In 1806, however, the 
as of the political world changed, and the parson’s 
political friends obtained a short ascendancy. One of 
the first uses they made of it was to present their 
e living of Frostonin, in Yorkshire, 
value L.500 per annum. 

He was scarcely settled in his living, when his patrons, 
wishing to remove the disabilities under which our Ca- 


tholic fellow-subjects then laboured, were driven -from 
their places by needless alarms of the consequences such 
a concession would produce. It was then that the cele- 
brated ‘ Letters of Peter Plymley to his Brother Abra- 
ham in the Country, on the Subject of the Catholics,’ 
appeared. Its extraordinary humour and vigorous ar- 
guments procured for the pamphlet a prodigious suc- 
cess, The new government ‘took great pains,’ says 
Mr Smith, ‘to find the author. All they could find 
was, that they were brought to Mr Budd the publisher 
by the Earl of Lauderdale. Somehow or other it came 
to be conjectured that he was the author. * * The 

had an immense circulation at the time, and I thin 

above 20,000 copies were sold.’ The art with which wit 
and argument are combined in every page of these 
humorous letters* could hardly be . At the 
time concession was denied to the Irish Catholics, Napo- 
leon was in the full career of his military successes, 
and England was in want of soldiers. ‘I want,’ says 
Peter Plymley, ‘ soldiers and sailors for the state ; I want 
to make a greater use than I now can do of a poor 
country full of men ; I want to render the military ser- 
vice popular among the Irish; to check the power of 
France ; to make every possible exertion for the safety 
of Europe, which in twenty years’ time will be nothing 
but a mass of French slaves: and then you, and ten thou- 
sand other such boobies as you, call out—‘“ For God’s 
sake do not think of raising cavalry and infantry in Ire- 
land!... They in t the Epistle to Timothy in a 
different manner from what we do!” ... What! when 
Turk, Jew, heretic, infidel, Catholic, Protestant, are all 
combined against this country; when men of every re- 
ligious uasion, and no religious persuasion; when 
the population of half the globe is up in arms against 
us, are we to stand examining our generals and armies 


as a bishop examines a candidate for holy orders, and | 
to suffer no one to bleed for England who does notagree | 
You talk about | 


with you about the 2d of Timothy? 
the Catholics! If you and your brotherhood have been 
able to persuade the country into a continuation of this 
grossest of all absurdities, you have ten times the power 
which the Catholic clergy ever had in their best days.’ 


Mr Smith continued to discharge the duties of a parish 
clergyman at Frostonin with great credit to himself till | 


the year 1829. In the interval, he laid aside the pen of 
the political partisan, and occupied himself solely (ex- 
cept, indeed, an occasional contribution to the Edinburgh 
Review) with the care of his flock. He was then pre- 


sented to the more lucrative living of Combe Flory, in | 


Somersetshire ; and in 1831 became canon-residentiary 
of St Paul’s cathedral. His habits of life, while minis- 
tering the clerical office, were ever those of a respect- 
able, frugal, well-conducted clergyman. ‘ Till thirty 
years of age,” he says in one of his letters to Archdeacon 


Singleton, ‘ I never received a farthing from the church; | 


then L.50 per annum for two years; then nothing for 
ten years; then L.500 per annum, increased for two or 
three years to L.800; till, in my grand climacteric, I was 
made canon of St Paul’s; and before that period I had 
built a parsonage house, with farm offices for a large 
farm, which cost me L.4000, and had reclaimed another 
from ruins at the expense of L.2000.’ 
marked, that he enjoyed great popularity amongst his 
flock. His kindly manners, and the practical benefit 
they derived from his medical assistance—for he had 
studied medicine at Edinburgh with this express view 
—conduced, with his spiritual services, to bring about 
this effect. 

While canon-residentiary of St Paul's, his keen con- 
troversial spirit was roused by certain proposed inter- 
ferences with the revenues of the English church, and 
he put forth his opinions on the subject in three letters 
to an imaginary archdeacon, whom he called ‘ Single- 
ton.’ It was proposed by a commission to take from the 
higher sinecure incomes, in order to improve the stipends 
of the humbler clergy ; a measure patronised by several 
members of the Episcopal bench, and which we, in our 
ignorance, would suppose to have been a rational and 


It may be re- -|| 


fee 
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laudable one; but not so thought our wit. It was his 
opinion that ‘large a in the form of a few goodly 
incomes, were calculated to do more good than a mono- 
tony of moderate stipends. Adverting, in a commen- 
tary on one of the ecclesiastical commissioners’ reports, 
to the general question, he says, ‘ A picture is drawn of 
a clergyman with L.130 per annum, who combines all 
moral, physical, and intellectual advantages—a learned 
man, dedicating himself intensely to the care of his parish, 
of charming manners and dignified deportment, six feet 
two inches high, beautifully proportioned, with a mag- 
nificent countenance, expressive of all the cardinal 
virtues and the ten commandments; and it is asked 
with an air of triumph if such a man as this will fall 
into contempt on account of his poverty? But substi- 
tute for him an average, ordinary, uninteresting minister 
—obese, dumpy—neither ill-natured nor good-natured 
—neither learned nor ignorant—striding over the stiles 
to church, with a second-rate wife, dusty and deliques- 
cent, and four parochial children, full of catechism and 
bread and butter: or let him be seen in one of those 
Shem-Ham-and-Japhet buggies—made on Mount 


| Ararat soon after the subsidence of the waters—driving 
| in the High Street of Edmonton among all his pecu- 
| niary, saponaceous, oleaginous parishioners. Can any 


man of common sense say that all these outward cir- 
cumstances of the ministers of religion have no bear- 
ing on religion itself!’ A picture which he draws 


| of the commissioners in the character of paymasters 


of these small stipends is broadly humorous :—* There 
is some safety in dignity. A church is in danger 
when it is degraded. It costs mankind much less 
to destroy it when an institution is associated with 
mean, and not with elevated ideas. I should like to 
see the subject in the hands of H. B. I would en- 


title the print—‘“*The Bishops’ Saturday Night; or 
Lord ——- ————- at the Pay-table.” The bishops 


should be standing before the pay-table, and receiving 
their weekly allowance ; Lord —— and ——- —— count- 
ing, ringing, and biting the sovereigns, and the bishop 


| of E—— insisting that the chancellor of the exchequer 


has given him one which was not weight. Viscount 
, in high chuckle, should be standing with his 
hat on and his back to the fire, delighted with the con- 
test; and the deans and canons should be in the back- 
ground, waiting till their turn came, and the bishops 
were paid; and among them a canon, of large composi- 
tion, urging them on not to give way too much to the 
bench. Perhaps I should add the president of the 
Board of Trade, recommending the truck principle to 
the bishops, and offering to pay them in hassocks, cas- 
socks, aprons, shovel-hats, sermon-cases, and such-like 
ecclesiastical gear.’ 

The latest of Mr Smith's literary productions con- 
cerned the non-payment of the interest of the Pennsyl- 
vanian loan, by which it is understood that he was 
himself a heavy sufferer. He first petitioned the Ame- 
rican legislature on the injustice of the defalcation ; and 
then, when he found that produced no effect, wrote a 


| letter to a London newspaper in his usual irresistible 
| style. 


‘I never,’ he declares, ‘ meet a Pennsylvanian at 
a London dinner without feeling a disposition to seize 
and divide him—to allot his beaver to one sufferer and his 


| coat to another—to appropriate his pocket-handkerchief 


to the orphan, and to comfort the widow with his silver 
watch, Broadway rings, and the London Guide, which 
he always carries in his pocket. How such a man can 
set himself down at an English table, without feeling 
that he owes two or three pounds to every man in com- 
pany, I am at a loss to conceive; he has no more right 
to eat with honest men than a leper has to eat with clean 
men. If he has a particle of honour in his composition, 
he should shut himself up, and say, “I cannot mingle 
with you; I belong to a degraded people; I must hide 
myself—I am a plunderer from Pennsylvania.” Figure 
to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving foreigners in his 
own country, walking over the public works with them, 
and showing them Larcenous Lake, Swindling Swamp, 


Urafty Canal, and Rogues’ Railway, and other dishonest 
works. “This swamp we gained (says the patriotic 
borrower) by the repudiated loan of 1828; our canal 
robbery was in 1830; we pocketed your good people’s 
money for the railroad only last year.” All this may 
seem very smart to the Americans; but if I had the 
misfortune to be born among such a people, the land of 
my fathers should not retain me a single moment after 
the act of repudiation.’ 

During his residence in London, Sydney Smith was 
the delight of the society in which he mingled, till 
almost the end of his days. He was, to use a phrase of 
his own, a diner-out of the first lustre. The good things 
which he dropped in the course of conversation were, 
unlike Sheridan’s, unpremeditated. He never hoarded 
or polished jokes, that they might be brought forward 
in their highest state of finish before an audience suffi- 
ciently large or sufficiently brilliant to yield him satis- 
factory applause. They came from the fulness of his 
lively and cheerful nature, as much to amuse himself 
as others. He used to say that he had reason to 
thank Heaven for bestowing upon him a mind which 
was to himself an exhaustless fund of amusement. Yet 
he had occasionally his melancholy days, like all in- 
tensely nervous men, and now and then he became 
so abstracted as to appear grave. Even then, droll 
ideas would arise and be delivered, and he would join 
in the hearty laugh they were sure to occasion. Many 
of his happy expressions and phrases have entered into 
the current intellectual language of our time; as his 
celebrated definition of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, his 
speaking of a gentleman with ‘a very landed manner,’ 
and his wishing for ‘a forty-parson power of conversa- 
tion.’ His wit in favour of the Catholics undoubtedly 
had political importance, and the Reform Bill was sen- 
sibly helped forward by his comparison of the opposi- 
tion to Mrs Partington vainly trying to mop out the 
Atlantic. Of his many table witticisms and humours, 
hundreds will be remembered in London society beyond 
the present generation; as, for example, his answering 
that he had not read such a book—he would wait a 
month, in hopes it would blow over; or his telling his 
brethren of the chapter, when they were debating about 
wooden pavement for St Paul’s churchyard, that they 
had only to lay their heads together, and the thing was 
done. ‘There was a logic and a soundness of sense in 
almost all his witticisms, that gave them one half their 
effect. At the same time there was no spice of ill-na- 
ture in any of them. Annoyed one evening at a young 
gentleman, who, though a new acquaintance, was en- 
couraged by his jocular reputation to address him by 
his surname alone, and hearing him tell that he had to 
go that evening to the house of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury for the first time, he pathetically said, ‘ Don’t 
call him Howley.’ Some one remarking that the mar- 
riage of a young relation of his had been introduced in 
rather flaming terms into the Morning Post, he said, 
‘Very absurd indeed—mistaking us for fashionable 
people—why, we pay our bills.” It would be stupid to 
give a mere series of his good things, and we shall not 


attempt it. After all, his estimate with posterity will 


rest on higher grounds. In the words of a contemporary | 


writer—‘ In everything which he attempted he appears 
to have been eminently successful. At college he gra- 
duated with honour, and obtained a fellowship. He 

rojected and contributed to a review which has en- 
joyed the highest degree of prosperity; he attempted 


an ambitious style of preaching, with a vigour of talent | 
which distanced all rivalry; he became a public lec- | 


turer, and the whole world of Mayfair flocked to Albe- 
marle Street to enjoy his humour, and become en- 


lightened by his researches; he published political | 
works, which have gone through editions so nume- | 


rous, that as many as 20,000 copies of some have been 
sold; he lived long enough to enjoy his reputation, 


aad Ne Stele: SS wee Se ee lot of 
ordinary mortals; and yet those who a ite wit, 
who can admire learning, and who honour the man that 


| 
| 
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used both for the good of his species, will be disposed to 
think that, old as Sydney Smith was, he died too soon.’ 
The melancholy event took place on the 22d of February 
last, at his residence in Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 


LOITERINGS IN FRANCE—1844. 


NISMES—PONT DU GARD—RETURN HOME. 


|| We arrived in Nismes from Beaucaire in an open rail- 


way train, and involved in one of those remarkably 
gusty winds which haunt this southern region of 


| France. Lying at the extremity of the hilly range 


which extends from the centre of France to this quar- 
ter, Nismes occupies a pleasant situation, sheltered 
from the north, and with a sunny exposure towards the 
flat tract of country bordering on the Mediterranean. 


| Anciently an important seat of the Roman power in 
| Gaul, we find it in modern times a populous and more 


than usually neat French provincial town, abounding in 
objects which attract the curiosity of travellers inte- 
rested in ancient history or art. To see some of these 
was the sole object of our visit. 

After settling ourselves at a hotel, we strolled along a 
handsome street, resembling the Boulevards of Paris, 
the thoroughfare being lined with trees, and the resort 
of a well-dressed lounging population. At the western 
extremity of this fine street stands the principal object 


| of antiquity in Nismes—a Roman amphitheatre, gray, 
| massive, and in a wonderfully good state of preservation. 


Fresh from viewing the amphitheatre at Arles, the 
novelty of such a sight was worn off; but in this there 


| was something likewise to interest us. Although some- 


what smaller than that at Arles, it is fully more strik- 


| ing at first sight, from standing in the midst of an open 
Place, 


and on perfectly level ground. Walking freely all 
round it, we are able to form an estimate of every ex- 
ternal feature, and deliberate on its probable appear- 
ance some two thousand years ago, when it formed the 
place of amusement of a barbarous populace. 

Abused and damaged in various ways during the 
middle ages, and subsequently neglected, this massive 
structure has in recent times been carefully restored 
where most injured, at the expense of the French 
government. The architecture, resembling that of the 
amphitheatre at Arles, has in numerous places been 
repaired, whole arches and pilasters, with commend- 
able taste, being built in the original style. By these 
means, and with occasional mendings, the structure 
will in all probability survive much in its present con- 
dition till the fortieth or fiftieth century, if not till a 
far longer stretch into futurity. Surely the preservation 
of such interesting memorials of a past state of things 
is one of the most praiseworthy acts of an enlightened 
administration. 

By an entrance on the west we gained access to 
the interior, which we found to consist of a cleared 
arena, oval in form, and environed by flights of stone 
benches to the top of the bounding wall. Some portions 
of the seats are entirely gone, showing the broken 
arches on which they had rested, and this gives a gene- 
rally ragged and spectral appearance to the scene. We 
were able, however, to clamber up the ascent, from 
bench to bench, and gaining the summit, to look down 
on the now deserted and silent arena, which had once 
resounded to the yells of wild beasts and their miserable 
victims. On the top of the bounding wall are the holes, 
formed in projecting stones, which had received the 
poles that supported the velaria or awnings, drawn 
across to shelter the spectators from the sun. Accord- 
ing to the best measurement, the amphitheatre is an 
oval of 437 feet in length by 332 in breath, and, with 30 
or 32 rows of seats, it could accommodate about 20,000 


the try 
ides Les Arénes, as the amphitheatre is now called, 


the town possesses a singularly beautiful Roman struc- 
ture, termed the Maison Carrée (square house). This 
is situated nearly opposite the modern theatre. in a 
boulevard going northward from Les Arénes, and con- 
sists of a temple of Corinthian architecture of elegant 
proportions. Twenty pillars are connected with the 
sides of the structure, and ten are detached in front, 
forming the portico, to which there is a flight of steps 
giving access to the interior. For ages in a neglected 
condition, and damaged in some places by vulgar vio- 
lence, it has been latterly restored, and put into the 
best possible state. Lighted from the roof, it forms a 
gallery of pictures open to the public. Our visit being 
on a holiday, we found it crowded with townsfolk of 
all classes. By the archeologist of taste, this building 
will be viewed With much pleasurable emotion. It is, I 
believe, the most perfect ancient edifice in the pure 
Grecian now in existence, and on account of it alone, 
Nismes is well worthy of a visit. 

At the distance of about half a mile in a westerly 
direction, and on the outskirts of the town, we found 
other objects attractive from their antiquity. Pursuing 
our way along the banks of a canal, under the cool 
shade of a line of lofty trees, we are led to the source 
of this water-course in a public garden sloping from 
the base of a steep hill. In this spot nature has sent 
forth a powerful spring, which the Romans had em- 
bellished with architecture, and laid out as baths on an 
extensive scale. The buildings, renovated in compa- 
ratively modern times, still remain, with the water 
flowing through them towards the canal in the lower 
grounds. Adjoining the baths, and situated within the 
enclosure of a paltry cabaret, are shown the remains of a 
temple of elegant architecture, in the best Grecian taste. 
It is apparent, from these and other relics, that the 
garden was anciently a scene of more than usual splen- 
dour. Not satisfied with the amount of water delivered 
by the fountain, the Roman builders of the city had 
augmented it by a supply brought by an aqueduct from 
a distance of many miles—an effort at supplying a popu- 
lation with one of the prime necessaries of life, which 
no one can justly estimate who has not visited this very 
interesting spot. 

The termination of this stupendous work of art had 
been at, or near, the fountain in the garden ; the water, 
according to all accounts, being conducted down the 
declivity of the hill behind, so as to form a cataract at 
the base, in the midst of a rural scene, in which hand- 
some edifices, clusters of leafy trees, and the glitter of 
falling water, all conspired to form an enchanting piece 
of suburban scenery. In the present day, no appear- 
ances of the aqueduct or its outlet are visible on the 
face or sides of the hill, which is laid out as a shrubbery, 
with public promenades; and by one of these winding 
and ascending pathways we proceeded to the summit, 
a height of perhaps five hundred feet. Having gained 
the top of the ascent, we were rewarded by a magni- 
ficent prospect of the town beneath and its environs; 
but to gain a still better view, we climbed the summit 
of a lofty tower which crowns the rocky shoulder of 
the hill. This tower is a curiosity and a puzzle to 
everybody. Its antiquity baffles research. Its style is 
nondescript, and its uses unintelligible. It is a clumsy 
mass of masonry, tapering to the top, not unlike a glass- 
house. The walls are several feet thick ; and it does not 
appear to have had originally any windows. The most 
feasible conjecture is, that La Tourmagne, as it is called, 
was a mausoleum of somesgreat personage. That it was 
of a date prior to the intrusion of the Romans into Gaul, 
seems certain; for they incorporated it with the walls of 
Nismes, and made it serve the purpose of a watch- 
tower. In England, such a curious old structure would 
of course have been left to go to decay; but it is the 
policy of the French government, as I have already 
said, to afford a trifle towards the preservation of works 
of art, and La Tourmagne has accordingly not been 
forgotten. Not many years ago it was carefully re- 
paired; and, admi by a door, we find that a spiral 
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stone stair has been raised from the centre of the floor 
to the top of the bell-shaped roof. On ascending, we 
were landed on a bartisan at the apex of the tower; and 
here the prospect embraced a vast range of country, 
from the hills of Provence to the borders of Spain. 
Looking southwards, we had on our left the Rhone and 
Arles; in front was a large flat plain, dotted over with 
olive trees, to the shore of the Mediterranean, whose 
waters could be dimly recognised through the mists 
which glimmered in the heated atmosphere; towards 
the right, the country rose into a hilly tract, over the 
top of which, like a pyramid piercing the sky, was seen 
the Pic du Midi, one of the loftiest of the Pyrenees. 

In catching a glimpse of this far-distant region, our 
satisfaction was damped by the consideration that we 
must, at least for the meanwhile, postpone paying it a 
visit. It had been our design to proceed from Nismes 
by Toulouse to Pau and the Pyrenees; but symptoms 
of an alarming complaint, brought on by the excessive 
heats, admonished me not to attempt such a journey, 
and with the best philosophy we could assume, we 
resolved on turning our faces homewards. After a 
short stay in Nismes, therefore, we proceeded in the 
direction of Avignon, in order to reach Lyons by the 
Rhone, the easiest channel of conveyance. In per- 
forming this short journey across the country, it was 
gratifying to have an opportunity of loitering an hour 
or two over one more object of interest—the aqueduct 
which had supplied the fountain of Nismes with water 
in the days of its Roman greatness. 

The distance from Nismes to Avignon is about 
twenty miles, the road stretching across a hilly piece of 
country, bare, and not very interesting. About half 
way we arrive at a valley which, by contrast with the 
brown uplands, may be called pretty, and through it is 
seen meandering a refreshing little river, the Gardon. 
Turning by the road up the right bank of the stream, it 
was with a degree of breathless anxiety that we watched 
every turn in the banks, to catch a sight of the Pont 
du Gard, such being the modern name of the object we 
were in quest of. 

‘There it is at last,’ we exclaimed. ‘How grand!— 
how stupendous! Stop, let us dismount; we must have 
a thorough inspection of this wonderful work of art.’ 

We accordingly dismounted from our vehicle, and 
approaching at an open part of the valley, had the best 
opportunity of seeing the Pont du Gard, clear and re- 
lieved from the connecting banks, with a back ground 
of open blue sky. The spectacle presented was that of 
a bridge composed of three ranges of arches, one above 
another, and extending across a valley of upwards of 
800 feet in breadth. As the caleche moved on, and 
left us to ponder in silence on the object before us, we 
felt that we were looking on one of the grandest memo- 
rials of Roman greatness. In the silence and seclusion 
of a picturesque scene, did this vast piece of masonry 
stand proudly before us, and nearly in the same state 
of preservation as it had been left by the workmen two 
thousand years ago. Yet it is only a fragment of a 
line of aqueduct which extended twenty-five miles in 
length; here spanning a valley, there creeping along a 
hill-side, or crossing a heathy upland, but always keep- 
ing on one level, or slightly inclining from the source 
to the point of outlet. 

We took a long look of the mass at this distance, so 
as to fix its appearance well in the memory, and then 
advanced to view it more closely. The arches are as 
entire as if built yesterday, although constructed of not 
a particularly hard sandstone. The three ranges of 
arches differ in size and number. The lowest row, rest- 
ing partly in the river, are six in number, and of a fine 
semicircular span; the second or central row consists 
of eleven arches, and are nearly half the size of those 
beneath ; in the uppermost row are as many as thirty- 
five, and these are of very diminished proportions. 
A few of the uppermost which had rested on the 
north bank are broken away, leaving this extremity in 


buoy and unapproachable, About a century ago, the 


states of Languedoc placed a row of arches alongside 
the lower range, to form a bridge to carry the road 
across the valley, and this in some degree impairs 
the antique character of the aqueduct. It is justice, 
however, to say that this addition is made in strict 
keeping with the older parts, and cannot be detected 
till on a near approach. While our vehicle turned 
slowly on its way by this modern bridge, we remained 
on the right or southern bank of the stream, determined 
to gain a sight of the top of the structure where it is 
alone accessible. This we were able to do by means of 
a zig-zag footpath recently cut in the shrubby bank. 
Having got to the point where the upper row of arches 
reaches the hill, we found this portion of the building 
as solid and entire as that beneath. The duct for con- 
veying the water consists of a channel now open to in- 
trusion, but covered with flag-stones through its whole 
length, except where a fragment of stone has been here 
and there dislodged ; and by the crevices so formed, the 
beams of the sun penetrate and light up the 

I must here observe, what no one else has thought fit to 
notice, that the duct is not straight, neither is it of equal 
dimensions throughout, and consequently the opening 
on the north can scarcely be seen from the southern 
entrance. My own impression is, with respect to the 
present and other relics of Roman art which I have de- 
scribed, that either the architects did not study to be 
very exact in their plans, or the masons were allowed 
to go on by a species of guess-work in their operations. 
Perhaps the great length of time occupied in these 
enormous works of art, and the defectiveness of means, 
caused a laxity in their execution, it being deemed 
quite sufficient if the structures were completed any 
way. From whatever cause, the Pont du Gard is far 
from uniform in point of detail. Several arches in the 
same row vary in size, and the duct on the top, follow- 
ing the general and apparently needless bend, is by no 
means straight. The total length of the upper row of 
arches is 873 feet, and the height of the top from the 
river 188 feet. The breadth of the structure diminishes 
as it rises. Underneath, the piers of the arches mea- 
sure about eighteen feet ; the middle arcade is narrower ; 
and at top the breadth is not more than five or six feet. 

The pathway by which we ascended the bank leading 
us direct to the mouth of the duct, we did not scruple 
to enter to investigate its character. The shape was 
that of a conduit, about four feet and a half high, and 
varying from twenty to twenty-four inches wide. The 
roof was of flat stones ; but the sides and bottom were 
lined with a firm dark-coloured cement, and water-tight. 
The space being sufficient for our walking through it 
in a stooping posture, we proceeded to its further ex- 
tremity, where we observed that preparations were 
making for building a stone stair to connect it with the 
adjacent bank. At this end, however, we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, after we had descended, crossed the 
bridge, and mounted the left bank of the river; and 
here also we traced the clusters of low broken arches 
for some distance through the vineyards which partially 
covered the higher grounds. In pursuing this search, 
the sun glared with the heat of a furnace, and rendered 
the walk scarcely endurable; but the novelty of the 
scene, and the quantity of sweet-scented herbs which 
perfumed the atmosphere, tempted us onward. We 
could observe fragmentary masses, varying in height 
from ten to fifty feet, extended in an irregular course 
over a wide tract of country; the whole duct, in its 
original state, having gathered and brought along the 
water of two rivulets, the Airan and Ure, situated at 
a distance of twenty-five miles from Nismes. 

In taking a final glance at the Pont du Gard, the 
most imposing fragment of this ancient aqueduct, we 
did not feel less impressed with its grandeur than when 
it first burst into view. It was evident that the Romans, 
who constructed it, must have been animated with the 
strongest disposition to supply their cities with pure 
water on the largest scale consistent with their means. 
Yet, after all—and is there not an ‘ after all’ in every- 
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ting omen one reflects on the comparatively small 

achieved by this stupendous mass of masonry, 
how much are we struck with the great waste of 
labour! The compass of the stream of water desired 
to be carried such a distance from its fountain, was not 
greater than could be contained in an iron tube of two 
feet in diameter; and if a tube of this dimension had 


been employed, following in its course all the sinuo- | get the 


sities of the ground, how moderate would have been the 
scale of engineering—how comparatively insignificant 
would have been the expenditure of time, money, and 
other requisites! It is highly probable that the severest 
part of the labour in constructing the aqueduct was per- 
formed by slaves—captives taken in battle—many of 
whom perished under the oppressions to which they 
were exposed; and, what is almost a matter of certainty, 
the money expended on the works would be tribute ex- 
torted from conquered nations. And yet, though erected 
by the plunder of the world, how inferior in point of 
magnitude is this great work ; how little did the Romans 
actually do, in comparison with what is now effected by 
the voluntary union of honestly-accumulated capital— 
railways hundreds of miles in length, bridges and via- 
ducts of much grander proportions than the Pont du 
Gard in all its glory! 

These random gossippings on what fell under our 
notice in the course of a tour in France in 1844 are 
now, to the relief of the reader, concluded. In a few 
days after our visit to Nismes, we had ascended the 
Rhone, proceeded from Lyons to Paris, and landed in 
our own dear country, glad once more to breathe the 
exhilarating air of the north, after our sufferings under 
the heats of a southern summer. 


STUDIES ON THE SEA-SHORE. 
ADDRESSED TO YOUNG PERSONS, 


THERE are few young people who have been brought 
up in an inland district, to whom their first visit to the 
ocean does not form a remarkable era in their juvenile 
life. The scene is so perfectly new, everything is so 
strange, the shores abound with so many glittering plea- 
sures, while the prospect of the vast expanse does at the 
same time inspire a kind of solemn awe, that the youth- 
ful mind is filled and impressed with recollections that 
never afterwards fade. <A long-promised visit to the sea- 
coast was at last accomplished, and a beautiful autumn 
evening found us for the second time wandering on 
the smooth white sands of the shore. The receding 
tide had left dry the far-sloping beach; the sea was still 
and placid, with now and then a slight ripple glittering 
in the sun; a few boats and distant ships glided with 
their white sails on the deep, nearly as like things of 
life as the agile sea-birds that dipped and sported in the 
shallow water. The hearts of the young people bounded 
with an exquisite and new joy; and after skipping 
about for some time in many circles over the sands, 
they returned to me to give words to their novel delight. 

* How lovely is everything to-night!’ said Elizabeth. 
‘I have now got familiar with the great ocean. I 
confess my mind yesterday was filled with a strange 
dread; those noisy and foaming breakers seemed so 
angry like; the waves came one after the other, 
rolling up to us like so many coiling serpents ; and 
my heart shuddered as I looked far, far onward, and 
saw nothing but one dim expanse of green water; 
but now the waves, instead of menacing us, have re- 
tired far out. All is lulled and quiet, and such a beau- 
tiful beach is left us, that I s never tire wandering 
over it, and exploring its curious productions.’ 

* We have been fortunate, my dears, in this our first 
and short visit, to witness the ocean in its two extreme 
phases. Yesterday was indeed a storm ; less, however, 
in its violence in this locality than it must have been 
seaward; for the swelling waves and high surf ex- 


tending in that vast circular line which you witnessed 
with such astonishment, indicated that a high wind at 
a distance had raised the commotion.’ 

‘I had many strange dreams last night,’ said Henry, 
‘about vessels foundering, and the cries of sailors cling- 
ing to the broken masts, or dashed among the rocks, 
and dying without 7 to help them. Nor shall I for- 

last night’s sun, as it set redly 
amid dark purple-looking clouds, which came in huge 
masses careering with the wind, while the frothy spray 
dashed up among the hollow rocks. Beautiful as the 
scene before us now is, I almost regret that it is so 
pane I hope we shall have another storm before 
we go; for I delight to watch the turmoil of the waters, 
the screaming of the sea-birds, and the roar of the surf 
against the What, after all, is our lake, and 
hills, and green fields at home, compared to this mag- 
nificent scene? I long to launch upon those waters, 
and explore them to their uttermost boundaries.’ 

‘So Henry is become a sailor at once, cries Mary; 
‘but he shail never speak ill of our loved home; and 
instead of sailing over the seas, let us go and collect 
beautiful shells and pebbles to carry home with us.’ 

‘ Mary is right,’ we exclaimed ; ‘ instead of speculat- 
ing about untried enjoyments, let us improve those 
which the present time presents. The storm of yester- 
day has been at work for our gratification; the beach 
is strewed with the treasures ofthe deep; marine plants 
have been torn up and drifted along the shore; shells 
and marine animals have been scooped from their caves 
and hiding-places; and all are now exposed to view, and 
await our inspection. You see those piles of sea~wrack? 
—that is the vegetation of the deep; and though differ- 
ing greatly in form and appearance from land plants, 
yet they are not without their importance, nor are they 
without their admirers.’ 

*Do trees, then, STOW in the sea?’ inquired Mary. 

‘Not exactly trees,”1 replied, ‘ but a kind of simple 
plants called fuci, having stems and broad leaves of a soft 
leathery structure, nearly resembling the lichens which 
I have shown you on our rocks, and bearing seeds of a 
very simple kind like them. You see they are of all 
sizes, from this small delicate-tufted plant to those 
large-leaved tangles of many feet in length. Indeed 
many parts of the ocean, to the depth of several hun- 
dred feet, are clothed with a vegetation as luxuriant 
as that on land, the tangled stems and leaves of which 
form the abiding places of myriads of fishes and marine 
animals of various kinds. We shall now pause at this 
spot, and examine a few of the plants. That long cord- 
like specimen which Henry draws out to the length of 
ten or twelve feet, is very common in the northern seas: 
in Orkney it is called sea-catgut, with us sea-lace. It 
grows in large patches, just like long grass in a mea- 
dow, attaining a length of from 20 to 30 feet. This 
other plant, with the tall round stem, terminated by 
a broad and long leaf, is a very common one, called 
the laminaria, or sea-tangle, of which there are several 
species, those of warm seas growing to the height of 
25 feet, with a stem as thick as that of a small-sized 
tree. The gigantic fucus of South America attains a 
height much greater than this, but with a diameter 
of stem not more than an inch. Captain Cook describes 
these fuci as attaining the astonishing length of 360 
feet. ‘They flourish in immense groves throughout the 
southern ocean, and are all alive with innumerable 
animals, that take shelter among and derive their suste- 
nance from them.’ 

* The sea, then,’ said Henry, ‘can boast of taller vege- 
tables than the land; for, if I recollect rightly, the 
tallest palms do not exceed 150 feet, and the araucaria 
of New Holland is not — 60 feet more.’ 

*You are quite correct, Hi ; and I may mention 
another to reach 500 to 1500 
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of the water, otherwise, from its weight, it would sink 
to the bottom.’ 

‘ And what is the use of all these plants?’ inquired 
Elizabeth. 

‘Like land vegetation, they fulfil the important 
office of affording food and shelter for the myriads 
of animals with which the sea, like the land, is peo- 

They are also not without their uses to man. 
These heaps of drifted weed form the best of ma- 
nures for the soil. In some countries sea-weed is col- 
fected and burnt, and the ash, which is called kelp, 
produces soda. Several kinds are also capable of being 
boiled down into a sort of glue; and here is the little 


| rock-weed, which is erroneously termed Irish moss, but 
| which is in fact a sea-plant (chondrus crispus). This 
| plant, when well washed, so as to free it of its salt, and 


then slowly boiled in water, forms a light and nutritious 


| jelly, of which I think you have often partaken when 


made up with milk and sugar. 
‘ But look here,’ said I, pointing to a small object lying 


| under the heap of wrack which we had just been examin- 


ing; ‘ what do you take that tobe?’ They all pronounced 
it to be a small marine plant just like many of the others 


| strewed around. ‘Now, scrutinise it particularly,’ said I. 


Henry took it up with his hand, and laid it on a piece 


| of paper prepared to receive some other plants. To 
| their surprise the object made several movements: it 
| again moved, and again was still : they watched it with 


some eagerness, and not without some dread. At last 
I picked off two or three of the branches of the apparent 
plant ; a claw of an animal now was visible : I continued 
to pick off more ; a head of a crab-like creature was dis- 
played ; and finally, clearing off the whole, a small but 
complete and living creature of the crustaceous family 
was exhibited to their wondering gaze. A flood of 
questions now assailed me. ‘This little crab (macropodia 
phalangium) is an inhabitant of our sea-shores, and is 
remarkable for its instinctive propensity of adopting the 
disguise of a vegetable. It, in short, lives a continued life 
of masquerade. For this purpose it selects the branches 
of a small fucus just about its own size, and sticks them 


|| so artfully over its limbs and body, that the whole is 
| masked, so as to represent exactly the plant which it 


| has selected. 


Whether the pieces of plant adhere by 
their own glutinous juices, or whether the animal 
spreads over its body a juice peculiar to itself, I can- 


| not tell, but certain it is the animal is found always 


thus dressed; and it would appear to change its coat 
whenever it becomes old, for the leaves are always 


|| fresh and unshrivelled. The reason of this disguise is 
| evidently concealment—either to conceal itself from its 


| or perhaps for both these purposes. 
| the instinct is a very singular one. 


| bulk, it leaves its first small she! 
| You see this well exemplified in the various sizes of 
| the animals before us.’ 


own foes, or to enable it the better to pursue its prey, 
At all events, 
There is another 
crustacean, and a better known one than the other— 
the hermit crab. This fellow likes a good comfort- 
able house, but he will not build one for himself, so 
he looks about for the first empty shell that will fit 
him, and in he walks back foremost. You see how he 
looks out at his door, and now how he scampers off with 
his house upon his back. To convince you that the 
creature takes up its abode in a chance shell, here are 
several more of them, and all the shells you see are of 
different forms. As the young animal increases in 
and takes to a larger. 


Mary had now got hold of a large shell, the waved 
buccinum, and had applied it to her ear, listening to 
the hollow sound which it thus emitted. She had been 
prompted to this from having practised the same thing 
with shells at home, and I now asked Henry if he recol- 
lected Landor’s verses in allusion to this circumstance. 
He promptly called to mind those shells 

‘Of pearly hue 
Within, for they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s porch, where, when unyoked, 
His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave. 


Shake one, and it awakens—then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 


‘Sure enough it murmurs,’ cries Mary; ‘but if we 
carry it away with us, will it still preserve this myste- 
rious union with the ocean?’ 

‘It will still continue to sound when applied to your 
ear wherever you carry it; but so will any other hollow 
thing—a tin box, a cup, an empty tumbler, or any 
such—and yet I am sorry thus to dissipate with plain 
matter of fact the beautiful fancy of the poet.’ 

‘What is the real matter of fact, then?’ inquired 
Henry. 

‘It is simply that the concave sides of the shell rever- 
berate the current of warm air which is always passing 
off and upwards from the surface of our bodies, its place 
being as constantly taken by a fresh supply from the 
surrounding atmosphere. The hollow murmuring is 
the slight sound produced by the air-current striking 
against the sides of the shell, and being echoed, as it 
were, from every point, and returned again to the ear.’ 

‘I am almost vexed you have explained this to me,’ 
said Mary; ‘for at home I have often pleased myself 
with the thoughts that the shell roared or murmured 
when the tides of its parent ocean flowed in, and that it 
was silent until the time of the flowing tide returned. 
So bewitching is fancy! And yet, after all, I believe I 
shall be more satisfied with truth. I shall this 
shell home with me, however; and when I wish to 
recall the dashing of the sea-waves and the roar of the 
surf along the sands, and up among the rocks, I will 
have only to apply this talisman to my ear. In this 
respect it will be to me still the shell of the poet.’ 

As we continued our walk, several little tracks in 
the sand attracted our attention. ‘Henry determined to 
follow up one of them, in order to ascertain their cause : 
he continued to trace one for more than ten yards, and 
at last stopped almost at the brink of the water. We 
hastened to the spot, and perceived that the trail was 
made by the common cockle. It was curious to mark 
the creature pushing out its single foot from between 
its two-valved shell, and pressing it against the soft 
sand, thus pushing itself onward step by step. It had 
thus trav at least ten to fifteen yards in the few 
hours since it had been left on the beach at high water, 
and now it seemed to be returning to the sea to feed. 
A little onwards we came to two other well-known 
edible shell animals, the oyster and mussel. Unlike 
the cockle, both these were stationary animals. They 
were securely anchored to stones, and we spent some 
time in examining the fine silken fibres (the byssus) 
which proceeded from their bodies, and were fixed by 
the other end to the rocks, thus forming a secure cable. 

The frequent lash of the returning tide, and the ra- 
pidly descending sun, now warned us that it was time 
to return home. We did so reluctantly, and paused for 
a moment to take a look at the descending luminary. 
How different was the sunset from last evening. The 
sky was one sea of soft mellow light, curtained above 
by stripes of filmy clouds of the brightest hues. The 
sun was just dipping its orb into the deep, and sent a 
long line of flickering rays athwart the glassy mirror, 
even reaching to our feet. Sea-birds were speeding 
along on swift wing to the shores; one or two little 
boats were seen gliding homewards; but the distant 
ships steadily held on their way, now almost lost in the 
misty distance—night and day pursuing their course 
over the vast deep. As we ascended the sloping beach, 
we were recalled from our visions of the sea by objects 
reminding us of the land. The cattle from the neighbour- 
ing fields had wandered down to the beach, and their 
dark massive forms were seen between us and the sky, 
as they straggled along the shore. ‘I think these cattle 
are actually feeding on the sea-weed,’ cried 3 ‘I 
am a acd dee ieee sea- 
tangle.’ 

‘That is the very object,’ I replied, which has made 
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them wander here. Why should not cows and oxen 
love the sea-side as well as we? All graminivorous ani- 
| mals are exceedingly fond of salt, and of every substancé 
| which contains it. Hence they chew with avidity the 
| sea-weed and lick the salt incrusted on the rocks. Nay, 
| they will also feed with avidity on fish. 
|| Atthe western extremity of the island of Lismore, on 
| the Argyleshire coast,” says Dr Macculloch, “are some 
rocks separated at low water, where the cattle may be 
daily observed resorting, quitting the fertile pastures to 
feed on the sea-weed. It has erroneously been supposed 
that this practice, as well as the eating of fish, was the 
result of hunger. It appears, on the contrary, to be the 
effects of choice, in cattle as well as in sheep, that have 
once found access to this diet. The accuracy with 
which they attend to the diurnal variations of the tide 
is very remarkable, calculating the times of the ebb 
with such nicety, that they are seldom mistaken even 
when they have some miles to walk to the beach. In 
the same way, they always secure their retreat from 
these chosen spots in such a manner as never to be 
surprised and drowned by the returning tide. With 
respect to fish, it is equally certain that they often 
prefer it to their best pastures. It is not less remark- 
able that the horses of Shetland eat dried fish from 
choice, and that the dogs brought up on these shores 
continue to prefer it to all other diet, even after a long 
absence.” 

|  * Herodotus mentions that the inhabitants in the vici- 

| nity of the lake Prasias were in the practice of feeding 
their horses and cattle on fish. The Icelanders and 

| Faroese do the same, both with fish and dried whales’ 

flesh, which they generally serve up as a soup, with a 
| small quantity of fodder. “In the northern parts of the 

state of Michigan,” says Captain ‘ene in his Diary 

in America, “hay is very scarce, and in winter the 
inhabitants are obliged to feed their cattle on fish. You 
will see,” says he, “the horses and cows dispute for 
the offal; and our landlord told me that he has often 
witnessed a particular horse wait very quietly while 
they were landing the fish from the canoes, watch his 
opportunity, dart in, steal one, and run away with it in 

| his mouth.”’ 

| This surprises me,’ said Elizabeth, ‘I thought ani- 
mals, if left to their own choice, would always confine 
their tastes to the particular kind of food to which they 

| were destined by their structure.’ 

‘As a general rule, this holds true; few carnivo- 
| rous animals, I believe, would be disposed to exchange 
| their beef for greens; but then, again, those who live 

on greens seem to have a hankering now and then 

after a piece of beef. I daresay you may have observed 
at home how pertinaciously a cow will keep chewing at 

a bone a whole day, to the utter neglect of her grass, 
| and to the no small dismay of the dairy-maid in the 
| evening, when the cow returns without a drop of milk ?’ 

*I have observed it frequently,’ cried Henry, ‘and I 
have been taught to creep close to said cows when so 
employed, and throw into their mouth a handful of sand 
pea small pebbles; this, by mixing with their favourite 
morsel, spoils the whole, and they then reluctantly throw 
the mouthful out and take to their grass.’ 

Darker and darker now grew the evening shadows as 
we slowly took our way landwards. The waving sand- 
hills at last shut out all view of the ocean, and its hollow 
murmurs only reached our ears. We bade it a last 
adieu, after having spent two delightful days admiring 
its wonders, and having brought away with us nume- 
rous trophies, to remind us of our studies on the sea- 
shore. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS. 

The following extract, from » letter from Mr Finlaison of 
| Loughton Hall, a @ recent num! t oly- 
| tocbde Review :--Mr Bain hes encceeded to admiration 
| in working electric clocks by the currents of the earth. On 
| the 28th of 1844 he set up a small clock in my 


| drawing-room, the pendulum of which is in the hall, and 


both instruments in a voltaic cirele as follows:—On the 
north-east side of my house two zinc plates, a foot square, 
are sunk in a hole, and suspended by a wire, which is 
passed through the house to the pendulum first, and then 
to the clock. On the south side of the house, at a distance 
of about forty yards, a hole was dug four feet deep, and 
two sacks of common coke buried in it; among the coke 
another wire was secured, and passed in at the drawing- 
room window, and joined to the former wire at the clock. 
The ball of the pendulum weighs nine pounds; but it was 
moved energetically, and has ever since continued to do so 
with the self-same energy. The time is to perfection; and 
the cost of the motive powers was only seven shillings and 
sixpence. There are but three little wheels in the clock, 
and neither weights nor spring ; so there is nothing to be 
wound up. 
RESPECT FOR GENIUS. 

Genius, strictly ‘speaking, is only entitled to respect when 
it promotes the peace, and improves the happiness and 
comfort of mankind. What should we think of the gar- 
dener who planted his flower-bed with henbane and deadly 
nightshade? What should we think of the general who, 
being intrusted with an army, and a plentiful supply of 
military stores, applied these powers to degrading and en- 
slaving his own country? He should be visited with scorn, 
and punished as a traitor. And why should the man who 
directs the artillery of his genius, delegated to‘him for high 
and holy purposes, to shaking those foundations on which 
the happiness of his species rests, and who applies the di- 
vine spark within him to the kindling of low and debasing 
passions, be allowed to hear his plaudits swelled in pro- 
—— as his powers of doing mischief become a; t? 

alent is always accompanied with the responsibility of 
using it rightly ; and the neglect or pity of the virtuous is 
the penalty which the child of genius pays, or ought to pay, 
for its abuse. However splendid talents may compel our 
admiration, they have no right to claim the general esteem 
of mankind when their possessor exercises them without 
regard of what is due to the wellbeing of society and him- 
self.—Literary Gazette. 


A SONG FOR MARCH. 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF GANDENEZ VON SALIB8, } 
See the tender grass up-springing, 
Where the snow and ice have been ; 
Rosy buds from lime-twigs swinging, 
Sport the sprouting leaves between ; 
While the breath of renovation, 
Through the air fresh seedlets winging, 
Wafts new life o’er all the scene. 


All adown the meadow rivers, 
The veiled violet of the field 
"Neath its tender foliage quivers, 
Bursting through its leafy shield, 
To meet the primrose paley-gold ; 
While the naked crocus shivers, 
Though a sand-bank shelter yield. 


All renewed life are feeling ; 

Falcons on the gnarled oaks 

Perch aloft ; while warbling, wheeling, 
Larks sweep high in airy flocks 
Through the gladsome glorious heaven ; 
And young lambs are gently stealing 
Through the vale—beneath the rocks. 
See, the uprisen bees are swarming 
Round the fragrant almond tree ; 
Joyous children, all unharming, 
Sporting in their circled glee 

Round their hoarded eggs of Easter, 
While the aged men are warming 

In the sun's rays joyously ! 

Blossoms, that fresh life are feeling, 
Burst your bonds! Soft flowers, that bloom, 
Through the tender mosses stealing, 
That in pity deck the tomb— 

Come ye forth, and tell your mission ! 
Types to holiest hopes appealing, 
Emblems of our happy doom ! 

Truth’s sublime in everything 

Waked to life by breath of spring. 
Thus shalt thou awaken me— 

Breath of immortality ! 


London, March 1845. E. L. 
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